THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


E were no more astray than other prophets when, 

\ \ this time last year, we drew consolation from the 

fact that, although territorially the Teutonic 
Empires had had so far the best of the war, the tide had 
turned and now they were gradually being forced back by the 
superior might of the Allies. That source of consolation 
speedily dried up. The utter collapse of Russia, the conse- 
quent conquest of Rumania, and the grievous set-back of the 
Italians, followed by the continued advance of the Germans 
on the West and the menace, still very real, to Paris and the 
Channel Ports—these things have taught caution to many 
prophets amongst the Allies, and, whilst few despair of ulti- 
mate victory, no one, after the lapse of four years of the most 
terrible war ever waged, ventures any longer to fix a date for 
its termination. 

Yet if the colossal strength of Prussianism is now more 
fully realized than ever, so too is the necessity, for the sake 
of civilized humanity, of breaking it utterly and finally. 
Germany victorious would mean the triumph of the principle 
of evil, Germany baulked in her ambitions, yet unrepentant 
and unpunished, would mean, after a few generations, the 
recurrence of all our present troubles on a still more terrible 
scale, and meanwhile the devotion of all national energies and 
resources to preparation for the future war. It is idle to hope 
for the blessings of peace from a drawn conflict. Peace will 
return to the distracted earth only when lawless ambition 
backed by enormous force is completely shattered and pre- 
vented somehow or another from raising its head any more. 
It may not be in the power of the Allies to accomplish this ; 
if it is not, then all we can say is that this is Armageddon and 
that the times of Antichrist are upon us. 

All the same we are more hopeful of success this year than 
we were last and that for two reasons which are closely con- 
nected. First of all, the war,’ if it is to be won at all, will be 
won by the intervention of America: and secondly, the spirit 
of this great Power, admirably expressed by her President, is 
completely free from the taint of Prussianism. She has no 
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past to live down like many of the European Allies. There is 
nothing in her aims or actions which is inconsistent with the 
strictest justice: she has come into the war with clean hands 
and means to keep them clean to the end. Above all, she 
believes firmly in the necessity, and therefore in the possibility, 
of a Confederation of Nations pledged to work for the abolition 
of war by the abolition of its causes. We have seen, these 
four years, what unscrupulous ambition backed by enormous 
resources can do to prosecute its ends. America affords us the 
spectacle of even greater material force, marshalled and con- 
secrated to the pursuit of justice. The new world has come 
in a fuller sense to redress the balance of the old. 

We are inclined to think that the idealism of America is a 
greater asset on our side than her material strength, necessary 
though that is. One by one, the Allied statesmen have paid 
homage to the conceptions of world-order voiced by President 
Wilson. There is a good deal of scepticism yet amongst our 
public men and journalists and a certain amount of open or 
covert hostility from those who are Prussians at heart—the 
England ueber Alles writers in the Jingo press. But the idea 
has made wonderful strides since a year ago we discussed in 
these pages the two societies, American and English, devoted 
to its propagation.’ It has been solemnly debated in the 
House of Lords and approved in principle by that august 
assembly: a French Commission appointed by M. Ribot and 
presided over by M. Leon Bourgeois, an ex-Premier, a Hague 
Delegate, and formerly Foreign Minister, is expected soon 
to publish a favourable report upon the project: more 
significant still for Catholics, the Holy Father, when last 
August he took up the réle of mediator which President Wilson, 
now a belligerent, had to abandon, put a League of Nations 
in the forefront of the proposals he submitted to the warring 
States as the basis of a just and lasting peace. 


First of all [he wrote] the fundamental point should be that for 
the material force of arms there should be substituted the moral 
force of legal right: thereupon, a just agreement among all for the 
simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of armaments, in accor- 
dance with rules and guarantees hereafter to be determined, to a 
size that would be necessary and sufficient for the maintenance of 
public order within each State: and then, in place of armies, 
the institution of arbitration with its lofty pacificatory function 


1 See “ Muzzling the Dogs of War ” in Tue Montn, August, 1917. 
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in accordance with rules and sanctions to be determined upon 
against the State that should refuse either to submit international 
questions to such arbitration or to accept its decisions. 


Here we have, in language made familiar by the various 
programmes for permanent peace put forward by individuals 
and Societies, the main ideas and functions and methods of 
the League of Nations. Mr. Wells who complains in the 
Preface to his latest book, Jn the Fourth Year, that “ neither 
the Roman Catholic Church, the English Episcopal Church, 
nor any Noncomformist body has made any effort as an 
organization to forward this essentially religious end of peace 
on earth,” has overlooked these vigorous and reiterated plead- 
ings of the Church’s official Head which express her very 
raison d’étre—the establishment of the reign of justice amongst 
men. For peace presupposes justice as a foundation. All 
the sin and crime and turmoil and misery in the world 
is due to injustice—to the fact that some individual or 
class or nation is holding or claiming or trying to get more 
than rightly belongs to it. Since a right is a moral claim, 
exclusive and inviolable, to some possession or course of 
action, there is no such thing as the clashing of rights in the 
same sphere. If no one, therefore, sought or kept more than 
his rights there could be no breach of peace. As God’s instru- 
ment for the teaching and safeguarding of justice, the Church 
is the eternal foe of the unjust aggressor, and her influence 
is always on the side of righteous peace. So in their measure 
should the children of the Church be: a militarist Catholic, 
be he German or English, is a contradiction in terms. 

It is natural, therefore, that the Pope should support and 
advocate any scheme which has for object the prevention of 
aggressive warfare: as Vicar of the Prince of Peace, he could 
hardly do otherwise. His explicit adhesion, nevertheless, has 
given immense impetus to the movement. The League of 
Nations has become the chief of our war-aims, one indeed 
which includes all others, for it presupposes the defeat of 
Prussianism and the exclusion of the principles of militarism 
from international intercourse. 

The House of Lords on June 26th unanimously resolved 
that it “approves of the principle of a League of Nations and 
commends to His Majesty’s Government a study of the condi- 
tions required for its realization.”” Mr. Balfour informed the 
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House of Commons a week previously that an expert Com- 
mittee had for some time been considering the various 
proposals which have been made for the creation of a League 
of Nations and declared— 

To that rearrangement of territory or of constitution, supple- 
mented as I hope it will be, by a League of Nations for the enforce- 
ment of Peace—to those two changes in the international constitu- 
tion of the world I look forward as the real security of peace. 


Perhaps of greater consequence than the- support of the 
House of Lords or any declaration of the present Government 
has been the repeated insistence, during the past year, of 
organized Labour and its leaders on the necessity of prevent- 
ing future wars by the formation of a League of Nations. 
The time has gone by when Labour can be despised as “‘ the 
proletariate ” or democracy ranked as socialism. The process 
to which Disraeli sarcastically alluded in the phrase, “ Let us 
educate our masters,” has completed what the various exten- 
sions of the franchise began, and our masters are now deter- 
mined to have as large a share as possible in our future 
government. Labour has borne the brunt of the conflict for 
liberty, and Labour is in no mind to have the liberty for 
which it will have paid so dear again exposed to the risk of 
loss through the lawless competition of ambitious and warlike 
States. On December 28th of last year a special Conference 
of the Labour Movement approved of a memorandum on War 
Aims which was formally adopted by the Inter-Allied Confer- 
ence of the Socialist and Labour Parties on February 24, 1918. 
The foremost declaration of this Memorandum, amplified and 
strengthened by the Allied Conference, thus stresses the 
“fundamental point” of the Papal Peace Note— 


Whatever may have been the objects for which the war was 
begun the fundamental purpose of the Conference in supporting 
the continuance of the struggle is that the world may henceforth 
be made safe for Democracy. Of all the conditions of peace none is so 
important to the peoples of the world as that there should be henceforth on 
earth no more war.' Whoever triumphs, the people will have lost 
unless an international system is established. It would mean 
nothing to declare the right of peoples to self-determination, if this 
right were left at the mercy of new violations and was not pro- 
tected by a super-national authority. That authority can be no 
other than the League of Nations. 


' Italics ours, 
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Moreover, the Joint Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress and the Labour Party has urged the Allied 
Governments, with such Neutral Powers as are willing to 
join, to arrange at once for a preliminary conference at the 
Hague, including representatives of organized labour and 
democracy, to set on foot the drafting of a scheme for the 
formation of a League of Nations. 

All the Allies, therefore, and, in each Allied country the 
most prominent representatives of different classes have ex- 
plicitly adopted the principle of the League of Nations. They 
have done so, positively, because of the immense benefits to 
humanity it proposes, and negatively, because the alternatives, 
in view of the lessons of the present war, are simply intolerable. 
They have, indeed, no choice: no sane statesman could 
debate or even contemplate the adoption of either of the 
inevitable alternatives: a League of Nations is the only way 
to save civilization. The alternatives are first, a Super-State, 
holding a set of very fretful realms in awe by main force, an 
ideal which the German leaders are supposed to have in view: 
a nation, that is, so strong in territory, population, wealth, 
and resources that its will would be paramount everywhere, 
and hold all others practically as its vassal provinces. 
Such a Power would doubtless succeed in maintaining per- 
manent peace, but only if the desire of liberty were per- 
manently extinguished in human breasts. We may take it 
that the race of man would perish rather than submit to such 
a rule. The other alternative is that each nation should 
strive to make itself safe by its own efforts. If justice is not 
to reign, then, of course, we can preserve ourselves only by 
brute force. But why not go on as before the war? Arma- 
ments then were doubtless a heavy burden, but the nations 
were not crushed under them. The answer is that nations 
were in process of being crushed. A sum of over £300,000,000 
a year was expended in Europe alone in developing what Sir 
William Robertson? has called ‘‘ the disgrace to civilization— 
the waste of labour and the waste of life involved in nations 
maintaining great armies for the purpose of destroying each 
other.” And this huge sum would be insignificant compared with 
what the Moloch of War will demand if this conflict does not 
renew the face or rather the heart of the world. No militarist 
has ever faced much less answered the question—How is 


) Speech at Lincoln, March 1, 1918. 
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safety to be secured by a preponderance of force if each 
great nation makes such preponderance the one object of its 
existence ? You may read the militarists that fume and fret, 
to the disgrace of Christian thinking, in the Morning Post or 
the Saturday Review without perceiving even a glimmer of 
recognition of this impasse. If no one nation is safe unless 
and until it is individually capable of warding off any possible 
aggression on its rights, who will ever be secure? The race 
of armaments spells present loss on a huge scale and ultimate 
beggary. Will the ‘‘common people” whose lives are con- 
sumed in producing the wealth, thus foolishly because un- 
necessarily thrown away, go on, now that their eyes are 
opened, labouring to produce it? It is called an insurance, 
a terribly heavy one at best, but it does not even insure. Two 
rival nations, who ten years ago spent 50 millions a year on 
their armaments, spend roo millions now, and ten years hence 
will probably spend 500 millions, are relatively in the same 
position of insecurity as when they started. Yet neither can 
afford to give up the contest, for whichever did so would 
thereby own the superiority of the other. Apart altogether 
from the morality of the business, a modicum of common 
sense should show that a remedy which, whilst not really 
preventing the disease, is in some aspects almost as bad as 
the disease itself, ought to be discredited and abandoned once 
and for all. 

Having set aside as unthinkable the idea of a Super-State 
fulfilling in the temporal order the functions of the Church in 
the spiritual, and also the idea of a series of sovereignties 
each maintaining itself against aggression by its own strength, 
there only remains for the preservation of humanity the system 
denoted by the phrase—a League of Nations. It is no new 
thing, as has often been pointed out: it has been suggested by 
idealists again and again as the one remedy against the folly 
and barbarism of war : it has been partially realized in various 
transitory alliances, and which, while they lasted, have con- 
clusively proved the benefit of combination as contrasted with 
rivalry. But what is new to-day is the all but universal 
recognition of its necessity. The transitory alliances resulted 
in what is called the Balance of Power, a system efficacious 
enough in deferring war, only to make it more terrible and 
widespread when it came, but one founded in mere expediency, 
not in justice, and kept in being by the ceaseless exercise of a 
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secret, distrustful and selfish diplomacy. The League of 
Nations is only the Alliance system pushed to its logical term. 
Allied groups parted with some of their autonomy in order to 
secure what they considered higher interests : the League asks 
for a similar sacrifice, not only for personal advantages but 
also for the good of the whole world. 

It is a good thing that this aspect of the proposed League 
is being at last courageously faced and discussed, for it dis- 
plays the one real objection which the project has to face. 
The hostility of “ Prussians” whether of the German or the 
Allied brand, may be discounted. It is founded on a Godless 
cult of nationalism and its immoral motto is ‘* My country, 
right or wrong.” Its votaries were not inaptly styled “‘ The 
Devil’s Disciples ” in a powerful Times! leader the other day. 

You may let the ape and tiger die, said Bishop Creighton, but 
you have still to get rid of the donkey. It is the donkey, now, 
having learnt to bray in a scientific jargon, who tells us that we 
are herd animals. “The fool hath said in his heart—there is no 
God.” The fool now does not talk theology: he talks sham 
science: but he means what he has always meant—viz., that as 
long as human nature is what it is nothing can be done with it. 


The sham science is, of course, Evolution, with its shibbo- 
leths “struggle for existence,” ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” etc., 
pushed far beyond its possible range in material development 
into the region of morals and free will and grace. And sham 
history is invoked to aid materialism. “ All efforts to abolish 
war have hitherto been in vain, therefore it is useless to try.” 
As if all efforts ‘to remove any abuse have not been just as 
fruitless up to the moment of its actual removal! If history 
shows anything, it is the gradual substitution of law for 
violence both in personal and social relations, and also in 
international. The growth of Arbitration in the past hundred 
years has been phenomenal. The ancient ways of diplomacy, 
the cynical self-regard of national spokesmen, the pretensions 
of arbitrary rulers—all these things are now thoroughly dis- 
credited. People who in Palmerston’s day would have asked, 
What is wrong? are now ashamed of those lapses into old 
practices disclosed by the publication of secret understandings 
between the Allies earlier in the war. To the cynicism of the 
pseudo-scientist and the selfishness of the overblown patriot 
and the Prussianism of the militarist and the pessimism of 
the unthinking we oppose visible facts. Never has the 

* Times Literary Supplement, April 25. 
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Christian ideal been more widely recognized and approved 
than in the midst of this appalling struggle, even by those who 
depart most widely from its practice. Never has the world so 
abhorred war, so recognized its brutality, and been so deter- 
mined to get rid of it than at this moment. Let us turn to 
the objection of the lawyer and the historical pedant, War can- 
not be abolished without unduly infringing State sovereignty. 

No one will deny that the present grouping of the human 
race into numerous more or less autonomous nations is a 
natural development intended by the Author of Nature. Ex- 
cept that human conditions generally are affected by the Fall 
of Man, there is nothing penal about his tendency to form 
separate communities. Part indeed of his punishment, as 
we read in Genesis, consisted in the abolition of his 
common language, the “confounding” of his speech, but 
that would only have hastened and made more complete 
the formation of distinct societies. Thenceforward the loss 
of the bond of language obscured the sense of the unity of the 
race: increasing difficulties of communication made strangers 
of the different groups; quarrels, wars and conquests accentu- 
ated their divergencies ; and polytheism or the denial of God’s 
unity, immediately followed, if it was not perhaps the actual 
cause of, their being ‘“‘ scattered abroad upon the face of all 
countries.” But if national groups are in the order of God’s 
Providence, the fact of human brotherhood still remains and 
the true profit of each nation lies in the welfare of the whole. 
There is no justification in fact for the idea of “inevitable 
enmities,” ‘‘ wholly incompatible interests,” ‘“‘ conflicting 
ideals” ; if there are grounds of opposition, they are artificial, 
made by human perversity and removable by human common 
sense. National rivalries, in so far as they provide a healthy 
stimulus to exertion, are good things, but if they are pushed to 
extremes and result in a mere selfish scramble for material 
goods, they become evil. Over and above national interests, 
there do exist the interests of humanity as a whole, and those 
interests are never furthered by national selfishness and in- 
justice. It is a fallacy to suppose that nations can only 
prosper by the injury of their neighbours. All nations, in 
other words, owe allegiance to God’s law. There is no such 
thing, in that sense, as an absolute sovereignty, such as 
‘Prussian statists affirm. The Ten Commandments are the 
unshakable foundation of the Law of Nations, and no nation 
is above the law. 
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This notion of the absolute, indefeasible sovereignty of the 
secular State is a pagan notion, wholly opposed to the 
Christian ideal. In so far as the latter ideal found realization 
from time to time in history, it tended to federate independent 
States and to form a family of nations. We need to take our 
conception of the State, not from Aristotle or any other philo- 
sopher, but from actual human conditions and needs. If the 
welfare of mankind demands some modification of juristic 
theories, then that modification should be made. As a 
matter of fact, there is not now, nor has there ever 
been, any quite autonomous, self-sufficient, entirely inde- 
pendent national group; long before the war the world had 
become economically one; moreover, the system of the 
Balance of Power made it possible for the several States 
constantly to interfere with their neighbours’ affairs. Every 
Alliance was to some extent a derogation of sovereignty : 
every hostile threat or movement dictated a corresponding 
agitation, whether convenient or not, in the opposite camp. 
For any State to aspire to complete freedom of action in the 
modern world is as foolish and futile an exhibition of human 
pride as the same aspiration would be in any one of its 
citizens. 

So where people say, as some still do, that the League of 
Nations, the main object of which is to compel its members to 
submit their disputes, according to their character, either to 
a judicial court or to a board of conciliation before attempting 
to solve them by armed force, involves a surrender of sovereign 
rites which no free community would be justified in making, we 
simply deny the assertion.’ Quod gratis asseritur gratis negatur. 
The State which voluntarily binds itself for the sake of humanity 
to submit its disputes and quarrels to the judgment of its peers no 
more loses its essential dignity than does the citizen who appeals 
to a jury of his countrymen for redress of a grievance. Rather 
it gains in credit the more powerful it is, for it shows that it 
is looking primarily for justice, not for personal advantage, 
and has regard for the interests of humanity which necessarily 
suffers from every war. Besides it is no part of sovereignty 
that the ruler may assert his own will irrespective of justice. 
Finally, as we have seen, the State will have no real choice in 


1 At the outbreak of the war, in November, 1914, a treaty between this 
country and the United States was ratified which provided for the reference 
of all disputes, of every mature whatsoever, to arbitration. Neither of the high 
contracting parties imagined that, by this clause, its essential sovereignty had 
been invaded. 
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the matter. If to preserve its sovereignty it must crush its 
people under an ever-increasing load of war-taxation, in 
this case it will cease to fulfil its function as a State, which 
is their temporal well-being.’ It gives them neither security 
nor prosperity. It has lost its right to govern. If, as has 
been said, the insurance-premiums absorb all the profits, 
the raison d’étre of the business has gone. 

We are glad to see that Viscount Grey in his well-reasoned 
and temperate plea in support of the project of a League of 
Nations, insists on these points. He argues that the effec- 
tiveness of such a League depends upon two conditions—first, 
the sincerity of those who join in it, and secondly, their 
willingness to sacrifice some degree of national freedom. The 
first condition will be present when all nations recognize that 
war does not pay, and that arbitration is at least as likely to 
secure their rights and incomparably less expensive. The 
second condition sacrifices only the freedom to do wrong on 
occasion. Lord Grey writes: 

The stronger nations must forgo the right [he means, of course, 
the ability] to make their interests prevail against the weaker by 
force: and all the States must forgo the right in any dispute to 
resort to force before other means of settlement, by conference, 
conciliation, or, if need be, arbitration have been tried. 


So the cession of freedom is not absolute. It is still open 
to a State, which is not satisfied with the decision of the 
Court, or which refuses to be conciliated, to resume its power 
of resorting to arms.* There remains the reciprocal obligation 
of combining to enforce these rules of the League against recal- 
citrant members, an obligation which may certainly be incon- 
venient, since A may quarrel with B whilst remaining friends 
with C, and yet C have to take up arms against A because 
the latter did not first try methods of peace. This will 
certainly be a test of a State’s sincerity, but since the power- 
ful weapon of economic pressure can first be applied, it need 
not involve more than a passing commercial disturbance, the 
imposing of a temporary tariff, and in any case the resulting 
benefit, the preventing or checking of a disastrous war, will 
far outweigh the inconvenience. 


! For a development of this argument, see Catholicism and Peace (C.T.S., 1d.). 

® Mr. Belloc, who opposes, in the New IWitness for July 12th the conception of 
a League of Nations, does not seem to recognize this point. Of the chief 
schemes at present proposed none contemplates the prevention of any State 
which thinks it has a vital grievance from enforcing its claim by war, but it 
must first try to have it redressed by appeal to the League. 
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The first of Lord Grey’s conditions is by far the most im- 
portant. Everything depends on the ideals and convictions 
of the various Governments. A new spirit of diplomacy must 
be evoked, a universal recognition that peace is the supreme 
good, that honesty is the best policy, that the use of war 
as an instrument of policy is immoral, that righteousness 
exalteth a nation. And the sign of the presence of this spirit 
will be what the Pope suggests—‘‘the simultaneous and 
reciprocal diminution of armaments”—to the immense relief 
of an exhausted world, sick of the folly and barbarism of war. 

J. KEATING. 


THE ROADS 


HERE is no road we two have trod together, 
But lives within my heart for evermore— 
That little corner of Killiney shore 
Where we went tramping in the sweet May weather— 
Brown Mermaids’ purses gathering together— 
Oh, I shall see the place for evermore, | 
The sunlight and the waves upon the shore. 


Always I shall feel the March wind blowing 

Over Hampstead Heath—through groves of pine, 
I shall see the red, red sunset shine 

As it shone when you and I were going 

Up the hill with winds of spring a-blowing 

In and out the tossing boughs of pine 

Up the long, long hill—your hand on mine. 


I shall see the winter rain-storm falling 

On that high road over Oxford town 

Where we stood together—looking down 

On grey spires and heard bell-voices calling 
While the starless, rain-filled night was falling. 
I shall dream your footsteps coming down 
Every street I know in Oxford Town. 


There is no road we two have trod together 
That lives not in my heart by day and night. 
God grant that when He sets the world aright, 
We two may tramp through Oxford town together, 
And see Killiney Bay in sweet May weather 
Or sunset fading over Hampstead height— 
Sunset that brings no more a lonely night. 
JOAN RUNDALL, 








IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA 


«<6 AND in sight! hurry up and see the kangaroos on 
the shore,” was the playful cry to the new chums 


of the pyjama-ed crowd on deck, watching at dawn 
for the first sight of their beloved land. The great ship drew 
closer in, the band played “ Home, Sweet Home!” and wild 
yells drowned the band. Meantime the stranger feasted his 
eyes on this land, so newto him. It was strange, yet familiar, 
this seaside town of Fremantle—something like a glorified 
Worthipg. The sun and sky were Italian, speech and myriad 
advertisements were English; the thousands of gleaming tin 
roofs, indigenous. Every house had a veranda: all were of 
one storey and in each veranda beds were set (for sleeping 
out is universal). Away in the distance went the three ways 
to the capital, the river, the rail, the road,—a homely capital 
on the beautiful Swan river, approached through a fine park. 
This, the first sight of one of Australia’s planned cities, with 
its row on row of gay shops under verandas, in straight and 
busy streets, was very impressive. It is the West, and the 
West has only just begun to awaken. For real ‘‘ hustle” we 
must go on to the Eastern states—1,600 miles to Adelaide, 
500 miles more to Melbourne, nearly a week’s voyage; think 
of that all you who want to realize the size of Australia! It 
is another thousand on to Brisbane, with Sydney half way, 
and another thousand on to the furthest Queensland port, and 
even then one is only halfway round the coast of this great 
continent. Perhaps these great distances account in part for 
the love of Australians each for his own state and his own 
city. ‘‘Give me Perth,” said a W.A. boy who had been three 
winter months in camp near Melbourne, “it is all mud here.” 
“Give me Brisbane, any time,” said the Queenslander in 
camp in Sydney. ‘Good old Sydney,” is the cry of the boys 
of the Mother city: but those of marvellous Melbourne say 
nothing. Melbourne holds that it is the first in the Southern 
Hemisphere, though to this view no Sydney man, living or 
dead, has ever been known to agree: for to him there is 
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no place on earth like Sydney, and I am sure that when the 
Sydney man gets to Heaven he will immediately ask to see if 
the harbour there is anything as good as that of Sydney. A 
much-quoted saying of a famous traveller runs—‘‘ Melbourne 
for business, Sydney for pleasure, Adelaide for culture.” I 
would venture to say that this is a masterpiece of misstate- 
ment. There is business in all, pleasure in all, culture in all, 
and no one markedly predominates. ‘‘ Adelaide for culture”! 
I asked a leading citizen of Adelaide was the saying true ? 
He smiled and said “ Yes, horticulture.” Adelaide has truly 
wonderful parks and private gardens. It is the show city of Aus- 
tralia: an oblong of a mile bya mile and a quarter, with a square 
in its centre, and four other squares at equal distance from 
each other: the whole being surrounded by a belt of park 
lands, before suburbs begin. Half a mile to the north, beyond 
the River Torrens, lies New Adelaide, a suburb more than 
half the size of the main city. Adelaide’s great street is King 
’ William Street, running east and west through the heart of 
the city, a broad street with verandahed shops, of one storey, 
with the Post Office clock towering up as sentinel over the 
street and city. On the outskirts due north from the Post 
Office and at right angles to King William Street, runs a 
fine avenue with the Houses of Parliament, the beautiful, old- 
fashioned house and gardens of Government House, and then 
public building after public building, Library, Art Gallery and 
Museum—all set in flowered gardens, with a beautiful Botani- 
cal Garden at back, and statues set in the garden walks. 
Surrounding the whole is a magnificent panorama of hills. 
It is a rich city, with plenty of retired people and plenty 
of business. It has many amenities. Besides its parks, its 
private gardens, its choice picture gallery, Adelaide has its 
seaside resorts such as Glenelg and Brighton, only a few 
minutes’ run from the capital, though the Sydney visitor finds 
he has to go eighty miles to find his favourite surf bathing. 
But as for culture one cannot say it is conspicuous; one does 
not notice, for instance, one of the signs of culture—book- 
stores of the type common to Boston, the home of culture in 
the Western World. 

** Sydney for pleasure”! Years gone by, I am told, before 
federation, Melbourne prospered under protection whilst 
Sydney under free trade seemed to stand still. Now Sydney 
has gone ahead, opened factories, increased in population and 
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is the largest city in the Commonwealth. The busy throng 
around Martin Place, the rush of buyers for the wool sales, the 
world’s shipping in the harbour, are not the symbols of 
pleasure, yet—paradoxical as it may appear, that same crowd 
so keen on business, is just as keen on enjoyment. When toil 
ceases, the wonderful harbour looking like a beautiful Italian 
lake with its hundreds of miles of indented shore, is thronged 
with pleasure-seekers. Excursion steamers, yachts, small 
boats, are everywhere ; and there is no prettier sight on earth, 
than to look at evening from the heights of North Shore and 
see the myriad fire-flies of light streaming out over the placid 
waters of the harbour, as the ferry-boats and steamers dart 
here and there, and over all gleam the wondrous southern 
moon and stars, shining with extraordinary brilliancy in the 
clear dry atmosphere. 

‘‘Melbourne for business”! After the friendly Sydney 
streets, almost like those of a southern Italian city, not so 
broad that one cannot see a friend passing along the other 
side, one feels oneself dwarfed on entering, after a 17 hours’ 
train journey, suddenly from the station into Collins Street, 
the main thoroughfare of Melbourne. The wide street stretches 
straight away for over a mile in the distance, dipping down 
abruptly half way, then rising steeply to the end, where its 
crest is crowned by the Treasury Buildings, while Bourke 
Street, parallel and equally long, is dominated by the majestic 
Parliament Buildings. The city proper is a mile and a half 
square, and its streets are broad and long ; the first impression 
is that of solidity. It is a fine prosperous busy place, full of 
dignity and calm, only unbending when questions of religion or 
politics are raised; then the least one can say is that on 
those occasions feeling runs high. Back in Flinders Street 
and Flinders Lane are the business men, Scotch in speech 
and in build, with familiar Scotch names. There is alsoa 
strong and enterprizing body of Irish folk in the city, keen 
politicians and great upholders of their faith, as their many 
crowded churches, including a beautiful early Gothic cathedral, 
show. 

Now Melbourne, too, has its pleasures, though, as a Sydney 
admirer said, it is almost too stately and dignified to unbend 
—one pleasure to the visitor being the jolly little knifeboard 
cable cars, that almost continuously glide up and down the 
main streets, looking so restful, that no one feels inclined to 
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walk. Go out by the splendid three-track, St. Kilda Road, 
with its palm trees and flower-beds between the tracks for 
three miles, and the beautiful Botanical Gardens (one of 
Melbourne’s many parks) stretching along one side. It is 
Sunday. The road is almost blocked with carriages and 
cars off to St. Kilda’s Beach; whilst from St. Kilda on the 
shores of Hobson’s Bay on to Brighton, five miles, and then 
to Chelsea, some twenty miles, all Melbourne seems to have 
come out, even though it is August and the winter season is 
not yet over. Other amusements Melbourne has, such as its 
cricket ground, one of the finest in the world. One of the 
sights of Melbourne, moreover, is to see the thousands pouring 
out of Flinders Street Station into Elizabeth Street coming in 
from the suburbs, twenty miles around Melbourne, to visit the 
theatres and picture shows. 

I think of Melbourne as the Milan of the South. It is a 
great city; it is a commercial city. It is a magnificent city. 
It is called marvellous by reason of its rapid growth; sixty 
years ago it was only a settlement. Now it numbers about 
700,000 inhabitants and grows still larger. Melbourne, en- 
throned at the head of Hobson’s Bay, looks with clear vision 
directly to the South Pole. It knows where it is. It is 
conscious of its power. It has all it wishes to have, and is 
fast becoming the most traditional and conservative of the 
cities, one sign being that Labour Government has never been 
in power there yet. 

Sydney on its hilly, almost sea-girt throne looks westward. 
It is too individual to be traditional. It is open to new ideas, 
and those ideas are ever coming from the great Republic of 
the West. With its pleasant villas, bordering on the harbour, 
there is in it more than a touch of Italy and Lake Como. 
One can imagine, in the years to come, a new renaissance 
literature arising in this city by the sea, provided it can add 
to the charm of Naples something of the literary inspiration 
of Florence. 

Melbourne people take it for granted that Melbourne is the 
city for a permanent abode. The utmost praise I heard given 
Sydney by a Melbourne lady was, ‘‘ Sydney for a holiday, 
Melbourne to live in. There are more things to do in Sydney, 
but less home life,” The men and women of Sydney, if they 
go anywhere, go to Manley, just the other end of the harbour 
on the Pacific side; they rarely lose touch with Sydney. 
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Melbourne and Sydney are the two centres of Australia. 
They dominate the continent, and most of the trade of their 
own States goes through these capitals. New South Wales 
has other cities: Newcastle with its coal mines, and Broken 
Hill with its silver and other mines. Victoria has Geelong, 
a fine city with a fair harbour on Hobson’s Bay. It was once 
a rival to Melbourne as capital. Besides Geelong, Victoria 
has Ballarat, the historic city of the great gold rush, beauti- 
fully built, with the finest main street in Australia—Sturt 
Street, three chains wide, with flower gardens and trees 
planted right along the middle of the roadway for three miles. 
It is the seat of a bishopric, has many fine buildings, churches, 
schools, and institutions, with a charming artificial lake three 
miles round, and beautiful parks and walks. The gold has 
gone, but the surrounding country is rich and Ballarat, deter- 
mined to go ahead, has started manufactories and is making 
head-way. It is already famous in other ways, for it is the 
home of the “South Street musical competitions. All 
Australia enters. Judges even come from England to decide 
the merits of rival brass bands. 

To glance at the cities of the other States. Brisbane, the 
capital of Queensland, is a beautiful city; the climate, save 
for January, is perfect. Built twelve miles up the river, which 
winds a twenty-mile course through its heart, great ships can 
come right into its midst, which ships are ever taking on 
stores of frozen meat from the “ meat works.” The names 
of the streets are male from east to west, George, Albert, 
Edward; and female north to south, beginning with Queen 
Street, which runs through the city, while parallel are Ade- 
laide, Charlotte, and Mary. The beauty of Brisbane lies in 
its climate and gardens. Its public buildings are good and 
are of stone; though most Queensland houses are built of 
wood, and raised on piles, some four to six feet above the 
ground to escape the white ant. Brisbane has grown very 
fast with the prosperity of the State, and though it does not 
dominate the State like other capitals—for there are other 
cities by the sea with fine harbours and railroads going far 
back into the interior—yet as all agree Queensland has a 
great future, the future prosperity of Brisbane is no less 
assured. 

Across the Strait of Bass, some sixteen hours’ steam from 
Melbourne, lies Tasmania, a little smaller than Ireland, and 
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harpshaped. I have pleasant recollections of that fairy land 
but cannot give them here, as there remains something to be 
said about a very typical side of Australia, the up-country 
“* Stations.” 

Before coming out to Australia I was urged by Australians 
in London not to stay in cities, but to go up-country and see 
station life. Fortune favoured me in that. I was able to see 
a good deal of station life in New South Wales and a little in 
South Australia. 

The typical Australian is the bushman or the man up- 
country. His lore is of the present, and for the future, for the 
past he has no use. Isolated as he is to him his horse or 
horses are everything, and there are few things you can tell 
a bushman about a horse—from breaking in and riding, to 
clipping, and curing if sick. Lawson says: If you pass by 
his station, and if, weeks after, enquiry is made for you, he 
may forget you, but he will not forget your horse, and will 
give a word photograph of it at once. He will tell you the 
average rain-fall in his district, the height above sea level, the 
degrees of latitude and longitude, the nature of the soil and 
its possibilities. On cattle he is an authority, from breeding 
and raising, to trucking and selling. He knows many of the 
herd by name, and who are their mates. On the subject of 
sheep, he will give you the history of the various flocks in the 
State and their pedigree; he will (to the astonishment of 
those who think one sheep is like another) pick out among 
thousands a stray of another breed, will discourse on the 
grading of wood (hundreds of grades, ninety different sorts of 
merino alone), and the best wool-growing sheep, till those 
who thought all wool was one, will end by thinking every 
fleece is different. There are sheep grown for wool only, like 
the merino; for mutton only as the Southdown and Shropshire ; 
for wool and mutton, as the Lincoln and Leicester. The 
New Zealander is trying for new breeds by crossing, and has 
evolved the “‘ Ideal” and the “Corridale.” The bushman can 
turn his hand to anything, from milking a cow to mending a 
complicated piece of machinery, from clearing forest land to 
mending fences, and building a house. A whole day on.a 
horse does not tire him. Indeed his recreation is horse- 
racing. Every town and township has a race-course, and 
horses are matched and races held amidst the most intense 
excitement. When the great races are run—the Melbourne 
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Cup, the Sydney Derby, the Caulfield Cup—there are few 
Australians who could not give the starters, their pedigrees, 
the weights and jockeys, and even the winners. At home at 
night when the day’s work ends, the up-country man generally 
has a good store of books, books on his work, books of travels, 
for every Australian means to visit “‘ home” and Europe one 
day, and a fair supply of novels. But the Australian reading 
world is essentially a newspaper world. Both in number, 
size, and frequently in news and well-written articles, the 
Australian press stands unique. The capitals generally have 
two dailies. City people read both, likewise the bushman ; 
each district in the country generally has two local papers, 
these are likewise read; the Saturday issue of the dailies 
often runs to thirty pages. Each daily has a weekly brother, 
about the size of the Graphic, but with far more pages and 
a few pictures. The up-country man may take in a weekly 
Church paper, a sporting paper, and the Bulletin. English 
and American magazines also trickle through. The Austra- 
lian lives in the present, the newspaper is the mirror of the 
present. 

Way back in the “‘ never-never land,” where the mail may 
come once in six months and then comes in a heap, men read 
and read till even the advertisements are known by heart. 
Even on the great highways, between the various capitals, 
whenever the trains halt, men will literally storm the train for 
a spare newspaper, or wave their hands as the mail train 
passes for ore to be throwntothem. The sleepy traveller, 
waking up in the middle of the night at some remote spot, is 
often startled by an eager voice calling to him, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, have you an evening paper?” 

To the real bushman the bush has a charm which town can 
never give. He loves to go to Sydney or Melbourne or what- 
ever is the capital for a holiday, to see the races, to keep in 
touch with things, to see a few plays, visit some old friends. 
Some say the bush is sad; I do not think so. But it seems 
to speak to one; it makes one thoughtful. The bushman’s 
heart is in the bush. When in the city he thinks of his horses, 
his dogs. All his interests centre in his life’s work. He finds 
himself prisoned in the many streets. The bush calls him; it 
is silent, it is peaceful, but it is magnetic. The bushman in 
town pines for its greater freedom, its space; his spirit 
breathes more freely there, where his vision is only bounded 
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by the horizon. Hecomes back. At the railway station, at 
the little hotel, he is among friends, he knows everybody. His 
sulky, with his favourite horse, awaits him. He has to drive 
miles. It may be dark, so dark that the track cannot be seen, 
but the bushman drives by instinct ; he knows every tree on 
the way, and where he seems to be driving amidst a trackless 
forest, in danger of being struck by spreading branches, he 
guides his horse by the tops of the trees as well as a mariner 
does by the stars. I, myself, have been driven fourteen miles 
on a pitch-dark night through the bush when neither track nor 
pony could be seen, and, though the pony was stone blind, the 
driver guided the pony without a fault. 

I left the bush with a sad heart, for though I had kindness 
and hospitality shown me in the cities, to such a degree that 
I marvelled at the contrast in the way we treat Austra- 
lians, and how they must feel the difference over here, yet the 
bush also magnetized me. One example of their kindness. 
I had been visiting a station for the shearing at Auburn, 
South Australia. After leaving for the railway station eight 
miles away, with but twenty minutes to spare, we punc- 
tured when a mile out and had to return. Then my 
host telephoned to his brother, four miles the other side 
of Strathalbyn, to meet us half way with a racing car, 
and catch the train at a bend in the mountains. The car met 
us, and we raced away 28 miles and succeeded in catching the 
Melbourne train. When I tried to express my thanks to the 
stranger who was such a benefactor to me, he only smiled 
and said, ‘‘ You did not think we would leave you in a hole.” 
With this incident I close—as typical of Australia and 
Australians. 


PERCY WILFRID O'CONNOR. 





MANALONE: A MORALITY 
(Concluded. ) 


Man. Another come and gone, and look! the day 
Already nightward turns its westering way. 
Nature must die! Knowledge fails on the height !— 
Oh where is He who will by manifest right 
Ascend my throne, bid all my questioning cease, 
And in my soul establish joy and peace ? 
One who shall myself to myself restore, 
And one to love as well as to adore. 
Nature and Knowledge were too high to love ; 
They walked the terrace there apart, above. 
Alack, if this were so then how should I, 
Even when I have found Him, love the Most High ? 
It is one like myself that I would seek, 
With troubles burdened and with longings weak. 
Love is my need, and doth not Love unite 
Equals, or make them equal by his might ? 
Pain Pause, Manalone, for it is told 
That Love brings sorrows manifold, 
And sets his servants heavier tasks 
Than Nature or than Knowledge asks ; 
While ever, close upon his heels 
Death with unpitying footstep steals. 
Man. How shalt thou hope with threats of grief to scare 
One who seeks ease for grief he cannot bear ? 
O Love, where art thou? Love! I call again ; 
Art thou on the hills? or in the cities of men ? 
H-H. Ere thou did’st speak his name 
Sound of his coming came. 
No need to call or wait: 
He stands and knocks at the gate. 


Enter on the lower level LOVE leading FRIENDSHIP, followed by DEATH, 
and preceded by Chorus which sings :— 


Love is not Passion’s thrall, Love patient is, and kind ; 
Or Fancy’s lure ; Love envies not ; 
For Love is Lord of all No malice hath in mind ; 


And Love is pure. Scorns no man’s lot. 
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Love seeketh not his own ; Who will in loving strife 
Walks humbly sti!] ; With Love contend, 

To anger is not prone ; Ah ! let him lay his life 
Thinketh no ill. Down for his friend ; 

Love joys at truth, Loves grieves For Love is strong as Death, 
Only for wrong ; As hard as hell : 

Hopes all things, all believes ; These things of Love Love saith, 
Endureth long. And doth as well. 

Love Come, Manalone, and take 


The hand of this thy friend : 
Love him for his own sake 
Unto thy life’s end. 


Scatter in his field 
Love’s golden grain : 

So shall his harvest yield 
Joy to thy gain. 


Man. I thank thee, Pilgrim Love. Oh, Friendship, say, 
Wilt thou indeed dwell with me all life’s day? 
And art thou like to me? tost by desire, 
Now cold with doubt, and then with hope on fire? 
FrignpsHip Yea, Manalone, My heart is even as thine, 
And all thy joys and sorrows shall be mine. 
Man.  Heart’s-heart shall keep no secret thoughts from thee. 
Frienp. And two to one we'll face Pain's enmity. 
Man. Friendship, I did not rightly understand 
My need of thee until I touched thy hand. 
But who is he, like Pain, but yet more grim ? 
Friend. He came with Love. 
Man. What say’st thou, Love, of him? 
Love ’Tis Death, with sickle keen, 
Who reaps but cannot bind: 
After him Love shall glean 
Just as he hath a mind. 
Man. ‘I cannot read the riddling word he saith ; 
But it was sung that Love is strong as Death: 
Then I will nothing fear. Come, Friendship, see 
My empty throne which is such grief to me; 
For I have sought all day since the first light 
A Lord to rule my soul by royal right. 
One and another I called, by mighty names, 
But with their own lips they denied their claims. 
Frignp. Is there none else thy noble throne to grace ? 
Man. _ I knew none, Friendship, till I saw thy face. 
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Man. 


Man. 


FRIEND. 


Man. 


Pain 


FRIEND. 
Man. 
FRIEND. 
Man. 
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Ah, then will my joy be whole when I see my friend 
Who loveth me, my soul’s high throne ascend. 
What sayest thou? I have no high renown. 
What should I do with sceptre or with crown ? 
Wilt thou not grant me this, my earliest prayer ? 
What doth that legend say, emblazoned there ? 
None but the Highest? I am not high at all; 
And if thou sett’st me high I fear a fall. 
Thou answerest as the others, save that they 
Less promptly from my question turned away. 
Friendship, for love's sake grant me this boon I seek. 
O Manalone! hear me speak. 
Is there not one stands near 
Whose title is more clear? 
Sett’st thou thy friend above 
His sponsor, Pilgrim Love ? 
Ask if Love do not claim 
This seat in his great name. 
I weary of shadows, Heart’s-heart. Here I own 
One who is flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone. 
Yea, Friendship, by this bond of common kind 
Yield me my wish. 
I fear that thou wilt find 
I am too much thy equal to be thy lord. 
(He suffers himself to be placed upon the throne.) 
Nay, thou shalt have all rights of sceptre and sword. 
See, I pay homage; and henceforth all thy will 
It shall be my contentment to fulfil. 
Thou takest, Manalone, unless 
Earth’s rarest secret thou possess, 
A brief and bitter way to end 
All love betwixt thee and thy friend. 
Worship and governance soon shall be 
Rebellion and tyranny ; 
And if to peace thou wouldst attain, 
Better to yield thy throne to Pain ! 
Is this grim Counsellor subject to my rule? 
He is a rebel who would his master school. 
Then will thy Heart’s-heart swear me fealty due ? 
Surely he will, if to myself he’s true. 
Come, Heart’s-heart, unto Friendship bow thy knee, 
And render up thy mirror and thy key. 
Nay, how can I resign 
What is not wholly mine ? 
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Mine own eyes cannot sound 
My mirror’s deeps profound : 
No power earth affords 
Turns this key in its wards. 
By me these were not planned, 
Nor fashioned by my hand : 
I yield them not till He 
Who wrought them ask of me. 
Frienp. This doth not look like fealty, truth to tell ! 
Max. He shames me, Friendship. Would that I could compel. 
FRrienb. (Leaving the throne) 
We are not our own masters, thou’and I: 
Then for us, Manalone, this throne’s too high. 
Here at its foot our love hath space more wide : 
Let each o’er each rule, reigning side by side. 
(He sits on the steps by Manalone) 
Man. _Cans’t thou love one whose Heart’s-heart thee discrowns? 
Frienp. Yea! even though Pain upon our loving frowns. 
My love shall rule and serve thee, Manalone, 
Even though I sway no sceptre on thy throne. 
Man. How gentle is thy kindness! Let it stand bare— 
So that I have thy love what should I care ? 
Say once again thou wilt with me abide. 
FrieEND. Yea, Manalone, whatever may betide 
I will not leave thee. As the hours go by 
Closer and ever closer we will tie 
The cords of love that bind us, till we make 
A bond no power can avail to break. 
Deatu (Who has crossed the stage) 
Friendship, rise! come! 
Nay—no word said : 
The dead are dumb. 
Veil thou thy head. 


(During Death’s speech, said with pauses, Pain, Heart’s-heart, and Man- 
alone stand up, The children of the chorus run to Love and hold his 
dvess. Friendship rises slowly, turns to Manalone, and is stopped by 
Death who covers his head with a dark veil, Friendship falls on to 
the shoulder of Death who supports him. As they move slowly away 
Friendship stretches out one hand behind him.) 


Man. Friendship, where goest thou ? Speak ! speak one word ! 
He stretches a hand to me: then I am heard! 


(He seizes Friendship’s hand which is then struck from his by Pain with 
his spear. Exit Death with Friendship.) 
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O horror! O doom! sudden and ghastly and cold. 
Where art thou? I had thy hand here in my hold. 
Yes, he is gone from me, and no word said, 
Into the silent valley of the dead. 
And even that last word he almost spoke 
Pain struck from me with bitter cruel stroke! 
He is gone, as yonder goes the strange red sun 
Behind that hill: the day is nearly done. 
(To Love) 
The gift thou gavest Death, thy fellow, stole. 
Why dost thou tarry still within my soul ? 
Love fellow is to Death 
But as the day to night; 
And who, then, murmureth 
At day for loss of the light ? 
Art thou more strong than Death, and could’st not save 
Even thy foster-child from the dark grave? 
Yet, Manalone, confess 
This word was true they said ; 
For is thy love the less 
Because thy friend is dead? 
It is: I will make it so for my heart's relief. 
How should I nurse a love that is all fierce grief? 
Love grieving is still Love, 
And he hath wings to raise 
The stricken soul above 
Self and self’s dark ways. 
I would not rise: deep darkness is my need. 
Words aid me not. Sir, I would bid good-speed. 
Suffer me yet awhile, 
For now the hour is late ; 
And men of blood and guile 
Watch for me at the gate. 
Thou can’st not move me. My heart is turned to stone. 
Sir, I bid thee farewell: I would be alone. 


Exit LOVE with Chorus which sings: Love seeketh not his own, efe. 


The light fades: well, if it light nothing fair. 

What dost thou, empty throne, mocking me there ? 

Is there no god at all but thou must send 

Packing? Nature, Knowledge, and then—my Friend ? 
But I know a lord thou canst not well decline: 

If thou art reared in my soul art thou not mine ? 

I will be my own god, and reign on thee 
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Over this hollow realm of misery. 
(Sits on throne.) 
Do I not fill thee? I think thou art not too wide. 
Now, Heart’s-heart, come, and lay away thy pride: 
Thou who hast set all gods under thy ban 
Come now, adore thyself, and worship Man. 
Nay, answer not! I am condemned, I see; 
But I rule now, and I will silence thee. 
One other subject only—thou, dark Pain, 
Who would’st rule me: thyself hast ended thy reign: 
By thine own act thou’st thrown away thy spear ; 
Say what thou hast left to do that I should fear? 
Silent ? that bitter tongue I used to know? 
Poor Pain! I do repent thine overthrow. 
Nay more, come hither and thou shalt share my throne: 
Already it wearies me to reign alone. 
(Pain approaches, and sits on or crouches beside the throne. 
How grim thou look’st! I could fear thy stealthy tread, 
If thou had’st left me, Pain, the power of dread. 
Come sit by me; see, I will make thee room ; 
Now, clasp me close and whisper thy direst doom! 
(Pain whispers.) 
Thou sayest sooth: all things I loved are gone ; 
And I alone—alone with thee—live on. 
(Pain whispers.) 
Yes, darkness groweth : even the innocent light 
Deserts me now, and in my soul is night. 
(Pain whispers.) 
What more? What sayest thou? that I must be 
Alone with myself through night's eternity ? 
Ah! well thou workest; misery gives place 
To a raging anguish—which I do embrace—. 
Comes it from thee, Pain? Comes it from the Most High? 
I will not yield to it—I will defy— 
All possible Powers— 
H.-H. (On his knees at the throne) 
O hear me, Manalone, 
And get thee from this throne! 
Man. Who speaks? I cannot hear. There is fire in my brain. 
H.-H. *Tis Heart’s-heart speaks, ‘tis he 
Who ne’er miscounselled thee. 
Man. Yes, speak, Heart’s-heart—I am lost—but speak again. 
H.-H. Nay, soul, thou art not lost 
Though thou be tempest-tost. 
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Leave this usurpéd seat, 
And stand thee upon thy feet ! 
Man. Iwill! I cannot!—Ah! there, it is done. 
(Staggers from the throne.) 
Why is it dark? Is it night? I see no sun. 
Heart’s-heart, where have I been? My soul grew great 
With anguish and with knowledge and with hate. 
I stood on a fearful brink, and seemed to know 
That all was evil, and to will it so. 
Heart of my heart, I do confess with shame 
That of my scorn of thee this horror came. 
I am myself at last by thy strong aid, 
But ah! how burdened and broken and dismayed. 
They said that He was near to me, the Most High : 
Doth He not hear, then, this my desolate cry ? 
He cometh not: it is just: how should He own 
This His usurped and desecrated throne ? 
Thou art a mockery! Madness here made his seat. 
Thy ruin begun now I will make complete. 
Down, empty throne, down; for my soul shall be 
Empty and bare henceforth even of thee! 
(Tears down throne and canopy, and falls prostrate on steps.) 
H.-H. Thou has gone too far, dark Pain. 
Stand till I thee constrain, 
Here with my mirror clear 
For shield unto thy spear, 
To answer with me now; 
By what right torturest thou ? 
What? is my glass too weak 
To make thy grim heart speak ? 
Thou look’st on me with grace, 
A light is on thy face. 
If nothing force thy speech, 
Thy answer I will beseech. 
Pain My skill could never have prevailed, 
Heart’s-heart, if thy strength had failed. 
But thanks to thee my task is done, 
And now from hence I will be gone. 


(Goes to curtains behind the place where the throne stood, and parts them an 
arm’s breadth. A Cross is visible in the opening.) 


If thou my mystery would’st divine, 
Gaze here, Heart’s-heart, upon this sign. 


Exit by parted curtains. Singing without :— 
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Thou seekest the Highest? 
Then search not afar 
For He is the nighest 
Of all things that are. 


Man. (rising) 


Man. 


H.-H. 


Heart’s-heart, thy hand! Tell me, did I not hear 
The parting words of Nature sung in mine ear? 
Those words are true, and I must search more near. 
Heart’s-heart, a time ago and it was night, 
But now across the darkness there is light. 

See! there whence comes the ray 

Pain took his parting way. 
But what is that stands dark against the glow? 
Is that a throne? and dare we nearer go ? 

Let us draw nigh and see: 

This is Pain’s Mystery. 


FisHERMAN (Entering by the parted curtains) 


Man. 
FisuH. 


Man. 
FisH. 


MAN. 
Fisu. 


Man. 
FisnH. 


Man. 


Gentles, if ye have Faith, draw near, 
And do not fear! 
I know not Faith, nor where it may be found. 
Faith is but to believe God's word 
Whene’er ’tis heard. 
Sir, other voices have shut out that sound. 
By me to all men of good will 
His Word speaks still. 
I would be told what name to call thee by. 
The Fisherman, to whom were given 
The keys of Heaven. 
How canst thou witness? Hast thou seen the Most High ? 
Whom I have handled, heard, and seen, 
Of Him I tell: 
The Highest with the low and mean 
Hath willed to dwell. 
Then Faith beheld God’s love grow clear 
In human eyes; 
And Faith from human lips could hear 
Divine replies. 
Thy words ring in mine ears and burn in my heart! 
Yes, and my reason tells me that thou art 
A truthful witness of things seen and heard ; 
Yet Faith within me hath not even stirred. 
Nature and Knowledge and Friendship came and passed, 
And left me groping in the dark at last; 
And I have known so many hopes deceive 
That now I cannot, when I would, believe. 
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Or is it that I am blind for punishment 
Of that mad fit which J for shame repent ? 
Fis, He who for love repents his sin 
Shall pardon win. 
Man. Smoothly of pardon innocent lips may preach. 
Fisu. My Lord, the night before He died, 
I thrice denied, 
Man. And thou dost hold His keys? Ah thou could’st teach 
My heart to love, but faith is past my reach. 
Fisn. ’Tis past all reach; not innocence 
This prize may earn. 
It is of God the gift immense: 
Then, to Him turn. 
H-H. Manalone, bow thy knee 
And thine whole self with me, 
Till haply we hear speak 
That Highest whom we seek. 
Man. Yea, Heart’s-heart, seek thou Him on thy spirit’s wings, 
While to thy strength my wayward weakness clings. 


(They kneel together with bowed heads on the steps. Off the stage ave sung 
two stanzas from Love's hymn. During the singing the Fisherman 
draws the curtains entirely aside, revealing the figure of the dead 
Christ. Between this and the Cross stands Pain holding a crown of 
thorns before him.) 


Fisx. Seest thou one here, Manalone, 
Whom thou hast known ? 
Man. Is that tall angel Pain ? whose dark brows glow 
With light reflected from the bier below ? 
Fisu. On Pain’s Ward who here breathless lies 
Bend now thine eyes. 
Man. _ I see pierced hands and feet. With awe I trace 
The unearthly fairness of this wondrous face. 
Fisx. Look yet again and learn if He 
A stranger be. 
Man. _ I ne’er have seen him, nor can I speak his name. 
Fisu. And yet into thy soul the same 
A Pilgrim, came. 
Man. The Pilgrim Love who brought my Friend to me? 
Yet he wore nor this look of majesty. 
Fisn. Disguised He came, to draw thy heart 
T’rom self apart. 
Man. Alas! it was my happiness I planned, 
And hoped to win at His and Friendship’s hand. 
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Fis. Through earthly love He would have given 
The love of Heaven. 
Man. He came by the low gate, without pomp or pride ; 
Therefore unhonoured I let Him stand aside. 
Fisu. He asked for shelter and repose 
From His fierce foes. 
Man. And I denied Him even this little ease, 
And drave Him forth to meet His enemies. 
Fisu. Read here what they have done to Him, 
Scored on each limb. 
Manx. O speak what now I long yet dread to know, 
His Name and Title who lieth here so low. 
Fis. Yea, ‘tis the Highest. This is He 
Who from above 
A Pilgrim came to die for thee, 
For God is Love. 
Max. Now out of shame and grief I feel Faith burn. 
Thus Love with gifts for trespass makes return. 
O Pilgrim Love! O Saviour, God, and King, 
What myrrh to thine entombmenrt can | bring ? 
I have lost all I sought from Thee apart, 
And I can give Thee only a contrite heart. 
But all my bitter loss I count as gain, 
And render thanks to thee, O blessed Pain! 
Fisu. Now be thou on thy forehead signed 
With the holy Cross. 
But what is this that weights thy mind 
Of bitter loss ? 
Man. Fair Nature, Knowledge, and most of all my Friend: 
But I have Him who can all losses mend. 
Fisu. ’Tis true, for where the Body lies 
The eagles flock. 
But gaze; and thy self-sealéd eyes 
Let Faith unlock. 
Singing without— 
My Lady weeps, 
O bow thy head ! 
Where Life lies dead 
Her watch she keeps : 
O bow thy head, 
My Lady weeps ! 

Enter NATURE with YOUTH and POETRY ,, they stand as mourners at 
the feet of the dead Christ. Youth is dressed as a friar, Poetry as a 
chorister. 

Man. Yes, it is Nature, humble, but not less sweet 





‘ 
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That bows in tears above her Master's feet. 
For all his cowl and cord Youth is still young, 
And Poetry’s eyes foretell an angel’s tongue. 
Singing without— 
Through earth sought I, 
And heaven in vain ; 
For the truth hung high 
Betwixt the twain 
On Calvary 
Where God was slain ! 
Entey KNOWLEDGE with two followers, They stand at the head of the 
jigure of Christ. 
Man. Knowledge! at gaze, like one whose eyes would sound 
Some lake wherein the starry Heaven lies drowned. 
These at his side came not with him before: 
Those were all words; these are hushed and adore. 


Singing without— 

Who will in loving strife 
With Love contend, 

O let him lay his life 
Down for his friend. 

For Love is strong as Death, 
As hard as hell : 

These things of Love Love saith, 
And doth as well. 

Entey DEATH, bound, and FRIENDSHIP. They kneel, the one between 
Pain and Nature, the other between Pain and Knowledge. 


Fisn. Dost thou see Death, whom One more strong 
Hath bound with a thong ? 
Man. I see him; and his prisoner, unbound ! 
All that I lost with the Lord of all is found. 
FIsn. *Tis true in measure now; but when 
Thou, from Death freed, 
Shalt greet thy Lord arisen, then 
Tis true indeed. 
H-H. (Ascending steps) 
Draw with me, Manalone, 
Nearer this lowly: throne : 
Beneath its shadow blest 
Is peace for thee and rest. 
Man. Heart of my heart, still thou dost counsel well: 
Here in my soul's hid chamber I will dwell ; 
Or if need take me to the outer hall 
Here shalt thou watch, and I will come at call. 
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(To the Fisherman) 
Sir, may this veil which blinded faithless eyes 
Now shut me in from outward vanities ? 
Fisu. So be it. Whoe’er to things accurst 
With Christ hath died, 
Shall, when His risen glories burst, 
Stand at His side. 


(He draws the curtains of the recess on Manalone and Heart’s-heart. There 
is sung a stanza of Love's hymn. During the singing the Fisherman 
descends the steps of the throne and removes his insignia of sword, net, 
and keys, kissing each before he lays it on the steps. He then advances 
to the front of the stage and speaks) — 


THE EPILOGUE. 
Gentles, that patiently have watched our play, 
My part of Peter lo! I have laid away, 
Kissing his sacred symbols one by one: 
No longer is Man alone: our play is done. 
And simpleness hath laboured not in vain 
If in your hearts its memory remain, 
Holding them wide for Him to enter by 
Who can alone their longing satisfy. 
By Love we seek Him: and by Faith we find 
Where Peter knows and speaks His Master’s mind. 
In Peter’s Faith and ours hold we Him fast: 
So shall lost things come back to us at last. 
As it is with Manalone—gaze again and see 
(The curtain of the recess is withdrawn.) 

Within your souls and mine so may it be! 

(He draws slowly the front curtain of the stage.) 


GEOFFREY BLISS. 


[Music for Manalone has been written by Arthur Somervell, Esq., 
Doc. Mus. The acting rights ave reserved; but permission to 
produce the play as it stands and with the music may be had from 
the Author or Composer, co. The Editor of Tue Monrn.] 














* RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 


A REPLY. 


N article with this title, which appeared in the May 
At of THE MONTH, raises once more the question 

of the methods by which the children in our Catholic 
Elementary Schools are instructed in their religion. The 
writer,! while making some valuable suggestions as to what 
might be done for our children, especially in view of the 
opportunities that will be afforded by the proposed extension 
of school attendance, takes occasion to urge a number of 
objections against the method and Syllabus at present in 
force. Because of the importance of the subject itself, and 
because she sets out views which are held by a considerable 
number of teachers, I propose to offer some remarks on certain 
points raised in that article. 

At the outset we are confronted with the dictum of the late 
Bishop Bellord: “The chief cause of the ‘leakage’ is the 
imperfection of our system of religious instruction ”—a charge 
which, if true (as the writer of the article considers it), would 
be sufficient to cause grave heart-searchings to our Bishops, 
and all who are responsible for the spiritual well-being of our 
Catholic people. It is customary for those who consider this 
grave question of the “ leakage ” of our young people to work 
on the assumption that it begins after they have left our 
schools. Certainly, at that time large numbers fall away 
from all Church influence, and are, at any rate for the time 
being, lost to us. Yet it would be better for us to recognize the 
plain fact that “‘leakage"’ begins, not so much after school age 
(though it becomes more apparent then), but actually while 
the child is still attending school. Every priest, every teacher, 
knows that in the school there is a certain proportion of 
children who cannot be brought to practise their religion, 
except under the influence of persuasion that amounts almost 
to compulsion. Even in spite of this some children cannot 
be got to attend Mass regularly, or to frequent the Sacraments. 
In all these cases it can be said with almost infallible certainty 


t Miss Mary Cahill. 
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that, when the influence of school is removed, the children 
will abandon whatever of religious observance they may now 
practise in order to avoid “trouble” in the school. Of these 
children it cannot be said that they are badly instructed. True, 
some attend school irregularly and consequently lose much of 
the religious instruction. But of the others it may be affirmed 
that they have a full and intelligent knowledge of the truths 
of religion and of their own duties: yet they cannot be in- 
duced to translate the theory into practice in their own lives. 

It is altogether a mistake to argue that if children abandon 
their religious practices they do so because of defective know- 
ledge. It would be mere folly to assert that they do so 
because they possess that knowledge. And, be it added, ex- 
perience shows that the children in our schools do possess 
the knowledge of their religion to a surprising and gratifying 
degree. The error arises from not distinguishing between 
two quite distinct things, Intellect and Will. 

If children are to be got to perform acts that at times are 
distasteful to weak human nature, their wills must be trained, 
and strengthened, and directed to the doing of them. To 
achieve this successfully, the intellect should, of course, be 
well informed: but knowledge alone is not sufficient to 
ensure the right action of the will. To train the will, know- 
ledge is presupposed as a groundwork; but further, there is 
need of exercise in the performance of desirable acts, helped 
and strengthened by the influence, and, above all, by the good 
example of those to whom the children naturally look for 
guidance. It is for this reason that Catholics demand that 
their children shall be educated in Catholic schools, under 
Catholic managers and teachers. It would be quite possible 
in other circumstances to impart to our children definite 
knowledge of Catholic doctrine: but we know well that if 
their wills are to be successfully trained to the practice of 
religious duties and virtues there is need of that something 
more which we call ‘‘ Catholic atmosphere.” It is this that 
our schools are meant to provide. 

Yet even in our Catholic schools there are great difficulties 
to contend against. Lax home-life, the dangers attendant on 
mixed marriages, and numerous other causes do much to nullify 
the influence of the Catholic school, and lead to the “‘ leakage” 
so bitterly deplored. Still the failure in this respect cannot 
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justly be ascribed to the defect in the knowledge imparted to 
the children in school. If it could be argued that our children 
acquire little or no knowledge, then one might reasonably 
infer that this was a contributory cause of their falling away. 
But in justice to our Catholic teachers it must be said that, 
as a body, they teach religious knowledge well : and yet even the 
best instructed of the children sometimes fall away, while, on 
the other hand, many who receive less benefit from the oppor- 
tunities afforded by our schools remain faithful to the practice 
of their religion throughout their lives. We are forced, then, 
to conclude that whatever may be the causes of “‘ leakage,” the 
manner of imparting religious knowledge is not amongst them. 

In connection with the subject of religious instruction we 
may ask what is the purpose of the Religious Inspection of our 
schools by the diocesan authorities ? The writer of the article 
under consideration says “I do not think that religious 
instruction should ever be a mere subject of examination . . . 
for the practically inevitable consequence is that the teacher 
is more concerned with what the children can be taught to 
say on examination-day than with what they learn during the 
term.” ' Now it ought to be clearly understood that the 
annual Religious inspection is not meant to be an “ examina- 
tion” in the ordinary acceptation of that word. It is really a 
part of the Bishop’s Visitation of his diocese. On him falls 
the double responsibility of seeing that the Church’s doctrines 
are imparted in due measure to every individual of his flock, 
and that they have adequate means placed at their disposal of 
making their lives correspond to the duties laid upon them by 
their profession of faith. The Bishop satisfies his own con- 
science in part by his personal Visitation of the various 
parishes of his jurisdiction, when he enquires into the pro- 
vision made in each particular district for the religious well- 
being of its inhabitants. One of the most important of these 
provisions is the supply of efficient schools, in which the 
children may receive instruction and training in the knowledge 
and practice of their religion. To make sure that this know- 
ledge is being imparted to the children the Bishop appoints an 
Inspector to visit these schools at intervals, and to report to 
him on their state. It should surely be obvious that the only 
way in which the Inspector can satisfy himself that the 
children know and understand their religion is by asking the 

1 THE Mont, p. 404, 
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children questions on the matter appointed by the Syllabus for 
their instruction. The primary question is not at all whether 
the teachers be efficient. This may reasonably be taken for 
granted, considering that they have already been approved for 
their work after undergoing their own training and final ex- 
amination. But the real point at issue is whether the children 
have actually acquired the knowledge which they are expected 
to have. 

No doubt even the cleverest and most devoted teachers will 
sometimes encounter difficulties and discouragement in their 
work. They may desire help and advice as to the methods by 
which they may influence their pupils, especially with regard 
to their religious observances. To some extent the diocesan 
Inspector may be able to help. But chiefly such aid should 
be sought from the priests of the parish, whose duty it is to 
visit the schools frequently and to supervise the religious 
instruction of the children. The function of the Religious 
Inspector is to satisfy himself (and so the Bishop) that the 
work of imparting a knowledge of Christian truths to our 
children is being correctly and efficiently done. 

It is true that the Church earnestly desires that the conduct 
of her members should square with the high ideals which she 
sets before them; and she seeks by every means to attain this 
end. But we must not lose sight of the fact that the Church 
is first and foremost a teacher of divinely revealed truths. Her 
schools, whether elementary or secondary, are primarily founded 
to give the knowledge of God, in the hope (often frustrated) that 
under her fostering care that knowledge will bear fruit in the 
lives of her pupils. Hence we can see that the school- 
teacher’s first concern is to take that share allotted by the 
Church in carrying out the Divine commission to spread the 
knowledge of God. In carrying out this commission the 
Church herself is limited to the teaching of a certain definite 
body of revealed truth. Always the Church has jealously 
guarded that body of doctrine, and any who teach in her 
name must necessarily be guarded from straying into the 
bye-ways of error. It is for this reason that the truths to be 
taught are drawn up in the form with which we are familiar 
in the Catechism, and this form is imposed by the authority 
of the Bishops. They are the ones responsible for the 
“feeding of the lambs.” We may reasonably suppose that 
they are alive to their responsibilities in this respect. 
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It may no doubt be argued that the Catechism, as we have 
it, contains much that is difficult to understand; that some- 
times words or phrases are used that convey little or nothing 
to the child-mind. Considering that the Catechism treats of 
sublime truths, many of them ineffable mysteries, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that difficulties should be encountered. 
But surely no teacher should urge this as an objection against 
the Catechism. If everything were easy of comprehension, 
if the child could understand all so soon as he read his 
book, there would be no need of a teacher at all. It is at 
once the privilege and the raison d’étre of the teacher to 
smooth the-rough paths for the stumbling feet, to adapt his 
fuller knowledge and understanding of truths, which even he 
cannot fully comprehend, to the intellectual capacity of his 
pupils, and so lead them on from a vague idea to an ever-growing 
knowledge according as their intellectual capacity increases 
with their years. And be it noted that this power of instilling 
some idea of a great truth in the child’s mind is essential in 
the teacher. Unless the child, according to its mental 
capacity (which will vary with its age and other circum- 
stances) has some appreciation of what it is asked to commit 
to memory, it will gain no benefit from learning Catechism, 
or anything else, by rote. But if the teacher will take the 
trouble to use the skill and art which is his or hers in explaining 
first of all, and of instilling definite ideas, the labour of memo- 
rizing the words which express those ideas will be greatly 
diminished. 

In regard to the Catechism it is easy to see why a definite 
form of words is insisted on. The truths of religion, especi- 
ally the definitions of articles of faith, require precise state- 
ment, if error is to be avoided. For this reason it is some- 
times impossible to use only words which every child can 
understand without previous explanation. It is easy enough 
to say “‘ simplify the wording of the Catechism”: it is not so 
easy to do it. Many have essayed the task, with results far 
from satisfactory from a doctrinal point of view—for example, 
Bishop Bellord, who “ simplified” the answer to the question, 
“What is God?” by comparing Him to the air, because He 
is everywhere ! 

Again, it is for the Bishops to decide what amount of know- 
ledge is to be required of our Catholic children: hence the 
existence of an official Syllabus, which has binding authority 
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on all who are commissioned to teach the Church's doctrine. 
The teacher is bound to impart a certain amount of informa- 
tion: but, in doing so, is by no means limited as to method. 
In the MonrTH article! there is given a sketch, admirable so 
far as it goes, of what children might be taught concerning 
the history of Indulgences, and it seems to be insinuated that 
at present there is no opportunity provided for their learning 
the facts here suggested. Now, the Catechism contains one 
question (a definition) concerning Indulgences: the Syllabus 
includes “ Indulgences” in the Instruction to be given to the 
children of Standard V. Here, then, is the very opportunity 
for the teacher to impart this knowledge. ‘Time, of course, is 
limited, and it is of even greater importance to teach the 
children what Indulgences are, and how they may be gained 
(a point not included in the outline above referred to), than to 
teach them the history of these spiritual benefits. 

A few words may not be out of place here on the subject of 
Inspection versus Examination. It is frequently urged that as 
the former method is now used in our elementary schools with 
regard to secular subjects, it should also be employed in con- 
nection with religious teaching. I have already pointed out 
that the only way the diocesan Inspector can satisfy himself 
that the children are acquiring necessary knowledge is by 
testing the children themselves, not their teachers. But, 
furthermore, a little consideration will show the impractica- 
bility of its adoption in existing circumstances. 

Of the method of inspection it may be said that its useful- 
ness lies in the fact that the Inspector pays unexpected visits, 
and sees the school going through the ordinary routine of the 
day. In one room he may see the children working sums, 
in another hear them reading, and so forth. Even here an 
element of examination comes in, for he may himself judge of 
the children’s ability to read, or to do sums correctly. But 
with regard to religious instruction the case is altogether 
different. In the first place, the religious Inspector must give 
previous notice of his intention of visiting the school. True, 
he might enter unexpectedly during the time allotted to reli- 
gious instruction. But, in practice, this is impossible in the 
majority of cases. Even granting that he could reach every 
school within his jurisdiction by g a.m., it would take him 
several days to get through the various classes of even one 
school. And in those cases where the religious instruction is 

1 P. 400, 
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divided into two separate half-hours, one at the beginning, 
the other at the end of a school-session, the impossibility is 
even more apparent. 

Let us suppose, then, that the Inspector sets aside a day 
for his visit, as is the present use: the method of ‘‘ examina- 
tion by inspection” would still fail. He would not see the 
school at its ordinary routine. Religious instruction does not 
go on all day long; it is only one subject out of many in the 
day’s work. If, on entering a class-room, he asked the teacher 
to give a lesson to the class, he would probably go away with 
no true idea of the teacher’s ordinary methods. The short- 
comings of human nature are not confined exclusively to 
religious inspectors. They may be found quite as frequently 
amongst teachers; and it is doing no injustice to a very 
worthy body to suggest that in such a case some teachers at 
least would be careful to give a model lesson, well prepared 
beforehand, but far from being a true sample of what the 
children are accustomed to on other days. Moreover, the 
fact that the teacher might impress an unsophisticated In- 
spector is no guarantee that the children are being favourably 
impressed ; and their welfare should be the first thought. 

To sum up: the difficulties and distress which teachers feel 
in face of the defection from Catholic practice of so many of 
their charges arise often from the failure to distinguish be- 
tween Intellect and Will. So often they see the Will failing, 
and they hasten to the conclusion (not warranted by logic) 
that the cause must be found in the method of instructing the 
Intellect. And so there are some who even go to the extreme 
of advocating the practical abandonment of the instruction 
imposed by ecclesiastical authority, in favour of pious ex- 
hortation designed to strengthen the Will. Yet it is this very 
knowledge that is to be made the foundation of the edifice 
which the teacher tries to rear, and the Church rightly insists 
that in our schools it shall be the first consideration, while 
She leaves it to Priest and Teacher to do what they can, co- 
operating with the Grace of God, to lead the children to put 
into practice in their lives what they have learnt in their 
schools. This, surely, will be the aim of all Catholic teachers : 
let them not make the mistake of thinking that because the 
Church insists on a certain amount of religious knowledge, She 
asks for that alone, and discourages all attempts at the forma- 


tion of the Character and Will. 
GEORGE H. BISHOP. 








THE POPE’S WORK FOR THE 
PRISONERS 


UST a year ago, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Popes as 
J Peacemakers,” we called attention to the beneficent work 

for alleviating the sufferings of the prisoners of war which 
Benedict XV. began to take in hand as soon as he found it 
impossible to stop this awful war under hopeful conditions, by 
promoting a reconciliation between the belligerent powers. 
In that article, chiefly by availing ourselves of the facts col- 
lected in the Abbé d’Agnel’s useful volumes, we were able to 
show how far the Pontiff had been able to carry through his 
schemes of compassion, and we were also able to cite from the 
columns of one of our contemporaries, which had translated it 
from the Italian, the testimony rendered by an English diplo- 
matist of the first order, to the appreciation of the Pope’s 
services in this respect which is felt by the English Govern- 
ment. On account of its importance in itself and its direct 
bearing on the subject of this present article we will proceed to 
transcribe a short portion of this testimony of an English 
diplomatist from our former article. I ventured, said Signor 
Vergesi who reported the incident to a Milan paper, “to in- 
terrupt my interlocutor (the ‘eminent English diplomatist’ in 
question) and to ask him if it were true that in England as 
well as elsewhere the Pope was censured for not speaking out 
more plainly in condemnation of the methods of warfare used 
by the Central Powers. He acknowledged in reply that at 
one time it was so, but added— 

Time and the facts have shown that the way taken by the Holy 
See was the best, not only from the point of view of the Vatican 
but in the interests of the Entente itself... . If the Vatican had 
borne itself in that way, how would it have been possible to render 
to the Entente, and to other groups of belligerents, the signal 
services it has rendered. We have had, through the intervention 
of the Pope, capital penalties suspended, deliverance from prison 
and from exile, news of prisoners of war, the alleviation of their 
sufferings in more hospitable lands. If the Pope had betaken 
himself to methods of intimidation and broken with the Central 
Empires, who could have supplied his place in his highly humani- 
tarian labours ? 

Still as the English Press with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions continues to misrepresent the action of the Pope and 
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to denounce him as an agent seeking to promote the interests 
and the domination of the Central Powers, and misled by these 
untrustworthy voices even some of our fellow-Catholics in this 
country talk at times as if it were proved up to the hilt that 
Benedict XV. is siding whole-heartedly with our foes, and has 
no care for the populations of the Entente—it is fitting that 
the Catholic Press should be as insistent and unwearied in 
vindicating the motives and action of a Pope who is showing 
himself under the present difficult conditions to be in truth the 
Pastor of all the faithful, not only of those who belong to his 
communion, but of all the sufferers of the war without dis- 
tinction. 

The Catholic Press in this country as in others has not been 
neglectful of this duty,’ but it behoves us to take our share in 
this work of persistent vindication, and help in our small 
measure to spread the knowledge of all that the Holy Father 
has been doing. A few months back M. Denis Cochin, then 
in charge of a department of French administration, received 
a letter from the Papal Secretary of State which communicated 
some proposal of detail from the German Government in con- 
nection with this scheme for the relief of prisoners. In reply- 
ing to this he rather lost his temper and complained that the 
Papal Secretary had not expressed his disapproval of the pro- 
posal in question. M. Cochin is a good Catholic and Cardinal 
Gasparri answered him with a little gentle satire. The German 
proposal had been sent on to him in due course to be accepted 
or rejected or discussed as his Government might think fit. 
As for M. Cochin’s criticism on the Pope’s general course of 
action, had he that familiar acquaintance with the contents of 
the Papal Chancery which could enable him to pronounce 
with knowledge on the subject of his complaint? M. Cochin 
saw at once what was meant. It is impossible to know all the 
steps which the Holy See has been taking without consulting 
its acta as recorded in the Chancery correspondence and the 
underlying documents on which they comment. And these on 
the other hand are of their own nature private and cannot be 
made publicly known in their entirety until the war is over, 
indeed until the more distant day comes when they can be 
safely left open to the researches of the historians. 


1 As Catholics are constantly being called upon just now to repel the unjust 
charges against Benedict XV. by showing how much he has done for the vindi- 
cation of Christian principles and softening the asperities of the conflict, we 
give elsewhere in this number a list of recent publications which supply the 
materials for such a work of defence. 
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Still, though they cannot be left open in their entirety, 
occasions may arise when some portion of them may become 
public property through the publications of those who have 
been allowed access to the archives, and two articles in the 
Civilta Cattolica (for May and June, 1918) are of this nature, 
and allow us to see more in detail what the Pope’s proposals 
on behalf of the prisoners have been and what difficulties he 
has had to encounter in seeking to get them accepted and 
carried into effect. The fact that the Civilia articles are thus 
documented must be our excuse for borrowing thus exten- 
sively matter taken from a contemporary periodical. It will 
not be necessary here to give the references to the Papal 
Archives, but they may be found in the Civiltd, and they 
illustrate the truth so generally recognized by diplomatists 
that the Papal Chancery, especially in the time of a great war, 
is the best informed Chancery in the world. 

Benedict XV.’s first step was, as is well known, to propose 
that the wounded prisoners incapable of further military 
service should be interned, and cared for under certain con- 
ditions acceptable to both sides, in a neutral country. This 
was arranged between the belligerents with remarkable facility 
and resulted in many of this class of prisoners being sent to 
Switzerland, and as the Pope never limited or thought of 
limiting his intercessions to those of his own faith, the 
sufferers who profited by this first measure of compassion were 
persons whose attitude towards religious belief is as various 
as are the religions of their respective countries; and we may 
take this occasion to say once for all that the same inclusive- 
ness in regard to religious belief has characterized and will 
characterize all these Papal intercessions for the war victims ; 
so that all the relatives of such victims, however prejudiced 
against the Pope in other respects, should know that they are 
indebted to him at least in this one way. 

The success of this first overture was an encouragement to 
undertake another of a wider kind, and on January II, 1915, 
the Holy Father through his Secretary of State proposed a 
scheme of exchange on behalf of the civil prisoners, those 
that is to say who had not belonged to the fighting ranks on 
either side, but were pure civilians captured either whilst 
resident in an enemy country at the commencement of the 
war, or in some occupied territory during the war, or other- 
wise falling into the hands of the enemy. It is not necessary 
here to emphasise the hardships which numbers of these civil 
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prisoners have had to bear with, or to remind the reader that 
they consist of women as well as men, and are of all ages 
from childhood upwards. The Pope’s suggestion in this letter 
of January, 1915, was that, apart from the exceptions that 
each power deemed it necessary to make in special cases, all 
the women and girl children, all the boys under seventeen 
years of age, all the adults over a certain age, and even the 
adults under that age if they were doctors, or surgeons, or 
priests, understanding by the term priests ministers of religion 
of any communion whatever, and any who should be deemed 
unfit for military service because of sickness or other cause. 
This Papal Note was sent to the Austrian Ambassador to 
the Vatican, and to the Ministers of Bavaria, Belgium, 
England, Prussia, and Russia at the same Court. As France, 
Turkey, and, at that time, Serbia, had no representatives at 
the Vatican, England was asked to communicate the proposal 
to France, Mgr. Dolci, the Papal Delegate at Constantinople, 
to the Porte, means were also taken to communicate its 
contents to the Government of Serbia. 

Within little more than a month’s interval replies more or 
less favourable reached the Holy See from all these countries. 
But Prussia represented that this was what she had in fact pro- 
posed herself at the beginning of the war. England, France, 
and Russia had however refused to give leave of departure 
to persons capable of bearing arms, whilst England had 
further stipulated that those released should be over fifty-five 
years of age, and France that they should be over sixty, 
whilst Germany demanded the release of all over forty-five. 
In other words, whilst England and France refused to release 
any who were considered young enough to be still capable of 
bearing arms, Germany’s object was to get back her exiled 
subjects at an age when their military services might still be 
utilized. France had another difficulty to represent, she 
could not enter into any agreement with Germany and Austria 
until these nations cease to violate the law of nations, as laid 
down by the Hague Conference of 1907, namely by driving a 
portion of the population of occupied districts into exile and 
even imprisoning them without there being any military reason 
for such an act of oppression. If indeed the Central Powers 
should remove these grievances France would be disposed to 
make a generous response to the Papal suggestion; it would 
claim however that Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, and Belgium 
should be included in any resulting agreement. Belgium had . 
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replied that at the beginning of the war Belgium had not 
detained a single German or Austrian subject so as to prevent 
his return to his own country. But it must renew its protest, 
conveyed to Germany through the Spanish Minister, against 
the wholesale deportation of Belgian subjects of every age 
into Germany, a proceeding in direct violation of the Hague 
Convention, and it besought the Holy See to call the attention 
of the Imperial Government to this matter. England mani- 
fested its adhesion to the idea of Benedict XV. Austria- 
Hungary and Russia replied that in part at all events they 
had already come to an agreement on the lines indicated by 
the Holy See, Austria adding that with regard to the proposed 
exchange of detained civilians with Serbia, an agreement 
already formed had hitherto not been executed for reasons 
urged by the military party, but that now, in deference to 
the wishes of the Holy See, to which the Austrio-Hungarian 
Government wished to do homage, the execution would be no 
longer delayed. Russia replied that the exchange asked for had 
to a large extent been carried out. Also Mgr. Dolci wrote 
back to say that the Turkish Government had returned 
through him a favourable answer, and had written to Germany 
and Austria to concert plans with them. 

This may be regarded as the first stage in the negotiations 
initiated by the Papal note of Jan. 11, 1915. It ended in 
securing at all events this one point that all the belligerents 
had expressed a general willingness to meet the papal request. 
Still some of them had used language which was ominous of 
difficulties that were likely to arise, before the proposed plan 
could be ultimately carried into execution. And so it was. In 
the first place came the decision of the English Government to 
intern apart under stricter conditions the submarine crews 
taken prisoners after Germany had commenced her campaign 
of sinking merchant vessels without making any efforts, as the 
Hague Convention had stipulated, to save the lives of the 
civilians on board. Germany on the pretext of retaliation 
responded by selecting an equal number of our prisoners of 
war in Germany, placing them in solitary confinement and 
subjecting them to harsher treatment even than before. This 
might be considered a separate issue not to be confused with 
that raised by the Papal note about civilian prisoners, but 
Germany also refused to carry out the agreement regarding 
the latter which it had so far accepted. To this extent 
the proposal of Benedict XV. was then thwarted, but he was 
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not to be daunted and we know moreover that when Mr. 
Churchill left the Admiralty, his successor, Mr. Balfour, re- 
voked the useless and shortsighted policy of interning the 
submarine prisoners separately. 

The internment of the submarine crews and the retaliation 
on the part of the German Government against some of its 
English prisoners had done no good on either side and had 
created a new and unfortunate impasse, as we may remember 
was widely felt over here at the time. But how was the evil 
to be remedied ? Neither side liked to take the first step and 
the United States, then in charge of our interests at Berlin, on 
being approached hesitated to intervene lest its interference 
should be resented. It was the Pope who found for us on 
both sides a way out of the complication by proposing to 
Germany that it should carry out its agreement to liberate 
without reference to their ages the civilian prisoners incapable 
of further military-service ; that, if England consented to put 
her submarine prisoners with the rest of her prisoners of war 
Germany would restore the English prisoners thus made the 
victims of her reprisals to their former manner of internment. 
This was agreed to on both sides and as far as we are con- 
cerned Sir Henry Howard again illustrated the difference 
between the feeling of our Government and our newspapers in 
regard to the action of the Holy See, by returning on behalf 
of the English Government “ cordial thanks to the Holy See 
for its benevolent and humanitarian action.” 

It has not been possible up to this day to remove the dis- 
agreement between the English and the German Govern- 
ments as to the limiting of age for the exchange of the civilian 
prisoners. But that is not the fault of the Holy See, which 
has done its best to promote agreement between the two 
countries in regard to this point as in regard to the others. 

Our space will not allow of our tracing the further course of 
these negotiations on the part of the Holy See. We must be 
content just to indicate the facts regarding them. It was to 
be expected that the grievance of the Belgians on account of 
the wholesale deportation of their fellow-countrymen into 
Germany should prove a very disturbing element in the negoti- 
ations. The Civilta writer gives the details of the correspond- 
ence respecting it between the Papal Secretary of State and 
Baron van der Heuvel, the Belgian Minister to the Vatican, 
on the one side and Baron von Bissing on the other. On this 
suffice it to say that the Pope took considerable pains to bring 
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the two sides together, and that the Belgians gave a wonder- 
fully clear account of the Belgian Government’s contention, 
and of the shortage of the prisoners so far liberated as com- 
pared with the number Germany had promised the Pope to 
repatriate. But the Germans disputed the figures and main- 
tained that they were much fewer than the Belgians had 
assumed ; that they had really released all that came under 
the category designated by the Pope in his first proposal ; 
that many of those whom the Belgians called civilian prisoners 
were in fact prisoners of war who had been caught fighting, 
though in civilian dress. This account was by no means such 
as to command conviction. Two points, however, come out 
of it satisfactorily, that the Pope had tried his best and had 
at least brought about the release of some 3000 of the unfortu- 
nate victims. 

The replies of Turkey to the Papal proposals were com- 
municated to the Holy See by Mgr. Dolci in a long and 
minute document recording the various interviews he had had 
with the Turkish authorities. These, whilst expressing their 
accord with the Holy Father’s wish, represented that as 
regards the women and children there was no difficulty, as 
they were all free to return to their respective countries. 
As regards the men too young or too old for military service. 
Turkey only insisted on reciprocity, but England proposed 
that in return for the liberation of the large number of 
prisoners in the hands of the Turks, she should be obliged 
to deliver up only two Turkish officials who had been unjustly 
detained in England before the time of war, whilst France and 
Russia had neither of them condescended to reply to the 
Turkish offer made to them. Here was an impasse which 
Mgr. Dolci ‘‘ despaired” of being able to remove. But the 
Pope, by his untiring perseverance, eventually got the French, 
English, and Turkish Governments to agree to the liberation 
on both sides of the prisoners asked for. 

The drastic refusal of the French Government to enter into 
any negotiations with Germany until it amended its ways and 
set free those whom it had deported into exile from the occu- 
pied districts, was resented gravely by the German Govern- 
ment which declared to the Pope its indisposition to continue 
the negotiations which only at the Pope’s request it had con- 
sented to take up. It is not for us now to consider the rights 
and wrongs of this conflict between the two belligerents. It is 
indee.l a point upon which much could be said, but the broad 
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fact before us now is that the prisoners on both sides on whose 
behalf the Pope had interested himself, were the sufferers 
from the deadlock that resulted. One less high-minded and 
compassionate than Benedict XV. might have washed his 
hands at this stage of the whole business, satisfied with 
having tried his best. But Benedict still persevered. One 
can understand what efforts, perhaps also rebuffs, this persist- 
ency must have meant for him, but at length he succeeded. 
On January 27, 1916, Cardinal von Hartmann announced to 
the Secretary of the Roman Congregation for “ extraordinary 
ecclesiastical affairs’ that the agreement for the interchange 
of the civilian prisoners had been accepted both by Germany 
and France, and would include all save those males who were 
over seventeen and under fifty-five. 

The Civilta articles bring the history of the Pope’s negotiations 
down to the beginning of 1916, and it will be asked how it can 
be said that these various agreements are due to his inter- 
cession, seeing that up to the present moment the exchanges 
for which they stipulated have only very partially been effected. 
But the Pope’s work was to secure the initiation of the 
measures for exchange and to secure that much, as definitely 
as was possible at the time, in view of the antagonisms and 
hostilities of the belligerents among themselves ; and leave the 
further carrying out of the agreements to be transacted be- 
tween the parties themselves, either directly or through the 
intermediacy of the neutral powers whom they had engaged to 
look after their respective interests during the war. But to in- 
duce the belligerents to initiate the negotiations was really a 
great deal, since otherwise the negotiations that followed 
would in all probability never have come off. Still the point, 
we repeat it, which we have particularly wished to emphasize 
is that Benedict XV. has worked very hard all through to 
soften the asperities of the war, and has worked impartially 
for the benefit of prisoners belonging to all the conflicting 
nationalities ; also that, however unfair the newspapers have 
been to him, the governments, our own included, have appreci- 
ated his solicitude and cordially thanked him for it. 

Nor must it be supposed that his instances with the powers 
for the liberation of prisoners have been the whole of his work 
of mercy. As soon as he began to interest himself in these 
matters the relatives of those who were missing began, in the 
first place in one or two cases, later on in large numbers, to 
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write to him and beseech him to aid them in finding out 
where they were. He readily assented, and the result was 
the inauguration of a new and very extensive work of bene- 
ficence which only the Pope could hope satisfactorily to 
carry out. He established a head bureau at Rome over 
which he invited in the first instance Mr. Bellamy Storer, a 
former American Ambassador at Vienna, and later on Padre 
Reuter, another American, who was General of the Conven- 
tuals, to preside. Later on he arranged for the establishment 
of a branch bureau to work in connection with it at Pader- 
born. He also tried to establish another at Lyons, and, when 
this was opposed somewhat short-sightedly by the French 
Government, he got it transferred to Fribourg in Switzerland, 
a town not far off from the French border. When Italy came 
into the war, and as a consequence many Italians were in the 
hands of the Austrians and Austrians in the hands of the 
Italians, he gave a further extension to this work of inquiry. 
At the Papal Secretariate in Rome he established a head office 
to conduct the inquiries relating to those two classes of 
prisoners, and he caused a corresponding office to be estab- 
lished at Vienna. Over the former he set, under the general 
presidency of Mgr. Tedeschini, Father Huismman, another 
Franciscan Conventual of Dutch nationality, and over the 
Vienna bureau Mgr. Brenner. These are the three chief 
bureaux that form the main centres of the system, but obviously 
for a work which involves inquiries in the different parts of 
the countries where the prisoners may happen to be, the 
system to be complete enough for satisfactory results required 
that there should be a whole series of subordinate offices in 
connection with the chief centres and with one another, and 
this under the stimulus applied by the Holy Father has been 
progressively evolved, so that by now the system extends 
from London to Constantinople, from Palermo to Stockholm, 
with a daily interchange of letters of inquiry and replies to 
the same extending over all that area. What the magnitude 
of the work is may be gathered from the estimate that has 
been made of some four hundred thousand cases inquired into, 
most of them with satisfactory results so far as identification 
of the persons sought and communication between them and 
their relatives set up, is concerned. At the head of the system 
is the Holy Father himself, who takes an active and unwearied 
interest in its working. But of course it needs also the co- 
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operation of a large number of persons, priests and laymen, 
nuns and zealous ladies, in the different countries and of the 
different nationalities, and it should not be forgotten that all 
these workers volunteer the services which must often press very 
heavily upon them. Surely this is also a fact worth noting, at a 
time when denunciations of cruelty to the prisoners are being 
bandied about from side to side, for it shows that the world 
has not become so universally bad as many imagine. If all 
these volunteers who render their services to the bureaux are 
moved in part by affection for their own relatives or those of 
their own nationality, they are also moved by a Christian 
regard for the unfortunates of enemy blood who are in their 
midst, suffering from the same kind of separations as their own 
relatives. 

We have relied for some of these particulars about the 
Pope’s bureaux for the discovery of the missing on an article 
in the Glasgow Observer of July 13th, signed Veritas, which 
shows knowledge of the subject. A further and fuller account 
of the Pope’s services during the war, which shows into how 
many other departments of philanthropic work he has gone 
is the four-leaved sheet of newspaper size which the Civilta 
Cattolica, in conjunction with the Opera nazionale della buona 
stampa, has recently published apart. We trust it may quickly 
be translated into English and published by some enterprising 
Catholic agency, for it deserves to be widely read, affording as 
it does a complete vindication of the Holy Father from the 
ill-natured attacks upon his action during the war. Mean- 
while those who can face the postal delays and uncertainties 
of the present period may write for copies of the Italian text 
to the office of the Civilta Cattolica, 246, Via di Ripetta, 
Roma. It is impossible to quote from it here to the extent 
we should like, but a few words we may say about its contents. 
It is entitled Fatti e non parole (Deeds not Words) and contains 
matter enough to fill up some twenty-five to thirty of our 
MONTH pages. A subtitle describes it as ‘‘ addressed to intel- 
ligent and impartial Italians that they may see by the light 
of positive and documented facts what the Holy Father has 
been doing during the war.” It is arranged under ten head- 
ings, (1) The initiative taken by the Pope for the liberation, 
exchange, and hospitalisation of prisoners, both military and 
civil; (2) The initiatives taken by the Pope for the permission 
of epistolary correspondence between prisoners and their 
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families; (3) The initiatives taken by the Pope for the grant- 
ing of Sunday rest from work to the prisoners, the granting 
of truces for the burial of the dead, the restriction of aeroplane 
attacks to places within the zone of battle, and for the 
respecting of the tombs of those who fell whilst fighting at 
the Dardanelles; (4) Some of the innumerable initiatives 
taken by the Pope on behalf of private sufferers during the 
war; (5) What the Pope has done for the material succour of 
the more needy populations during the war; (6) The Pope's 
work for their religious and moral relief; (7) The Pope’s 
solicitude for the nations that have had to suffer most during 
the war; (8) What the Pope has done for the prisoners by 
the establishment of bureaux of inquiry at Rome, at Pader- 
born, at Fribourg, and at Vienna; (9) The work of the Pope 
during the war on behalf of the principles of right and justice; 
(10) The work of the Pope for the establishment of a just and 
durable peace. Under each of these general headings there 
are many subdivisions, each specifying some particular cate- 
gory of philanthropic work that Benedict XV. has put his 
hand to, and the number of all these categories when added 
up is not less than eighty. 

In concluding this account of the activity of our Holy 
Father, Benedict XV. we may express a hope that Catholics, 
at all events, will in future drop their suspicions that he 
has been acting the callous part, so far as we are concerned, 
that his enemies have been imputing to him, and will even go 
a step further and take an active part in claiming for him the 
acknowledgments he deserves: or even a step further than 
that, for just now, when so many of our non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen have been profiting by what he has been able to do, 
they may be ready to reflect on the reason why he has not been 
able to do more. For if only the bigots and the revolutionists 
had not prevented him from taking his natural place as the 
President of the Hague Conferences and the guardian of their 
resolutions, he might have been accepted by all the belligerents 
as the protector of their interests during time of war, and 
then he would have been in a position to render them all 
services in the cause of humanity such as no merely secular 


representative has or could hold. 
S. F. S. 
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THE LACE JACKET 


‘ , J HEN Moyra Mulvaney heard that the Congested 

District Board was opening a School of Needle- 

work in Carribegs, she ran away into a lonely spot 

among the sandhills and thanked God hysterically for the 
opportunity He was providing. 

It was the one desire of her life that she might learn to 
make lace like that done by the nuns. Ever since she had 
handled a flounce of wonderful Irish Crochet, and had grasped 
the fact that human fingers had wrought each motif, each 
line and picot of the filling, she had longed passionately 
for the skill to shadow forth her own soul in such delicacy. 
The creative instinct within her clamoured for expression 
through so appealing a medium. This Moyra did not know, 
for she was not skilled in self-analysis, and could not watch 
with comprehensive interest the working of her personality’s 
machinery. Of this modern and dangerous pleasure she 
knew nothing. 

Hitherto, restrained by delicate consideration for her 
parents, she had concealed her desire, for Terence and Mary 
Mulvaney already found it sufficiently difficult to make the 
meagre returns from a barren, wind-swept holding, and an 
eighth share in a boat, lap over the barest needs of life. 
It was an impossibility for them to do more, to dream of 
asking them to send her to a convent that she might learn to 
make lace was ludicrous. So, gnawed by a dream she feared 
might never materialize, she had been driven to pray that her 
ambition might leave her. And lo! the answer had come, 
and the very stars sang! 

Her passion of gratitude over, she rose, and made her way 
over the sandhills towards her home. She ran quickly across 
the greens of the famous golf course attached to the big hotel 
that every summer attracted hundreds of wealthy people 
for golf and fishing. She carefully avoided approaching the 
imposing chalet-like building of Norwegian pine, for an intol- 
erable shyness possessed her. Although Easter was still a 
fortnight away, some early enthusiasts might be staying there, 
and she dreaded meeting them. 
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A plantation of pines guarded the Hotel from the sea- 
winds, and as she rounded this, a light shone from the 
window of the tiny cabin huddled below Rhos Ghul. That 
meant that her father had already reached home, and she was 
glad. Such wonderful tidings as hers could scarcely bear 
keeping. 

Wild with excitement she ran down the broken path, and 
lifting the latch of the cabin door, passed into the warm fire- 
glow within to receive her father’s loving kiss. ‘When supper 
was over, she drew her buffet close to the settle where he 
sat, and leant against his knee. He smiled tenderly down at 
the touzled head, and gently patted the small, rough hand as 
she poured out the wonderful news. 

“Well,” he said, smilingly, when she had done, “ ye'd 
better be away in the morning to enter the class! ” 

So in this wise was Moyra’s ambition placed within reach 
of fulfilment, and her life-dream born. 

Hard, clumsy and rough as were her fingers, they handled 
the fine threads and hooks with exquisite care. Skill followed, 
and before the summer was half-way through, she was taken 
from the practice edgings, and started upon a simple but 
beautiful collar. The day this occurred, she ran swiftly home, 
full of eagerness to tell her beloved parents, but was pulled 
up short on the threshold of the cabin by the presence of 
strangers. She came forward shyly, and the Most Beautiful 
Lady in the World smiled at her. Beside the lady stood the 
Laughing Man. 

‘* His honour and the Lady are wanting ye to show them the 
way to the Murder Hole and the Pink Cliffs,” Mrs. Mulvaney 
said, and Moyra answered shyly : 

“‘T’ll gladly be taking ye there, if ye’ll please follow.” 

The Laughing Man and the Most Beautiful Lady followed, 
talking together happily. Moyra never knew how the fact 
was revealed, but suddenly she found herself staring at them 
with romantic interest. They were but newly married, and 
were spending their honeymoon here. This wonderful thing 
invested the Most Beautiful Lady with a new charm, and 
later, when the three sat together in a nook of the Pink Cliffs 
and unpacked the lunch-basket which the Laughing Man had 
carried, Moyra nestled close to the bride, and shyly spoke of 
her life-dream. 

“IT want to be married someday,” she said, “to someone 
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who'll be loving me, and fearing God, and letting me love 
him. And to be pleasing him, I’m making meself a coat of 
lace to be wearing at the altar. Then I'll be putting it by, 
and seeing me children married in it, and maybe me children’s 
children. And once a year, when our wedding-day comes by, 
I'll be putting it on, and we'll away togither to the chapel to 
thank God for another year's happiness. Then at the ind of 
me days, I’ll be folding me hands, and me children will bury 
me init. And every motif in it is going to be reminding me 
of happy days. I'll be copying the rose you’re wearing, and 
adding more as good things come!" 

The Laughing Man rose suddenly. ‘Come on, Annabel,”’ 
he said. For the rest of the day Moyra listened to them 
wistfully. They spoke too fast, and the turn of their sentences 
was too complicated for her to follow. 

When they left her at the cabin door, the woman kissed 
her, the man slipped half a sovereign into her hand. Her 
parents were delighted. Such generosity was rare. 

For the remainder of their stay at the Hotel, Moyra always 
acted as their guide. They invariably paid her well, and 
although the Laughing Man was occasionally discourteous, 
Moyra gave him scant attention. The Lady treated her always 
with the sweetest kindness, and every day spent with them 
provided her with a new motif for her jacket. Once it was a 
bell, because “‘ Belle” was the name the Beautiful Lady some- 
times received; again it was an exquisitely delicate piece of 
seaweed, which the Lady had found and admired. Again it 
was a bunch of Sea-lavender which fell from her belt. 

So the summer sped swiftly by. Moyra worked hard at 
the classes and walked miles with her adored Lady. Towards 
the end of their stay, a shadow often clouded the eyes of 
the woman, and she frequently came out alone. But she 
never spoke of her trouble, and Moyra was overjoyed to have 
her to herself. 

One by one, the gay parties at the big Hotel went away, 
Moyra said good-bye to the two who had grown to mean 
so much to her; the Hotel was shuttered, and closed. 

Winter swept in from the sea, and rough winds shook the 
pines, and flattened the bent in the sandhills. At the end 
of the season Moyra received the sum of two pounds, fifteen 
shillings, which was her share of the amount realized by 
the sale of the lace she had made at the school. The fishing 
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boats went out more rarely, and Terence Mulvaney was able 
to devote more time to the holding, and thus spare his wife a 
good deal of the heavier work in connection with it. She 
in her turn liberated Moyra from much of the housework, and 
the girl attended classes every possible moment. 

The winter passed happily. The store of motifs under 
Moyra’s bed grew visibly, and she began to weave some 
of them together with the finest of picot filling. Again she 
was paid for her work at the schools. In December she 
obtained work plucking and trussing fowls at the poultry farm 
just across the neck of the peninsula. Spring found the 
Mulvaneys in more comfortable circumstances than they had 
been for years. 

The coming of Easter brought the first early enthusiasts to 
the Hotel. Moyra watched eagerly for the arrival of her 
friends, but it was June before the Beautiful Lady appeared, 
and then she came alone. The girl wondered in secret, and 
then ventured to ask when the Laughing Man was coming. 
The Lady’s voice was cold and cutting as she answered 
bitterly, “I do not know! ” 

Something terrible had happened to take all the light from 
her eyes. That was self-evident. But Moyra dared say no 
more. The Lady’s speech held sometimes a sting that was 
new, and hurt bitterly. She was longing to tell her adored 
friend of all the wonderful things that had happened to them, 
but somehow the tide of comprehending sympathy seemed 
broken. Once or twice during the season, the Laughing Man 
came down to the Hotel and walked long hours with his wife 
upon the sands, but always he went away the same night, and 
the Beautiful Lady’s face grew colder and harder after each 
visit. 

In August Mrs. Brierly left again. None of the other 
visitors required a guide, and Moyra found herself able to 
devote more time to her lace-making. 

Early in September Mrs. Mulvaney fell ill. For weeks she 
lay at the threshold of death, and although the hardworking 
doctor never spoke of fees, the savings of the previous winter 
were gradually eaten up by the costly medicines and luxuries 
she required. Terence Mulvaney, his heart heavy with dread, 
worked doggedly on the barren holding, or went out with the 
boats, and prayed God each sunset that he might not return 
to a house of death. Moyra, with set face and strained eyes, 
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nursed her mother devotedly, the classes forgotten. Once or 
twice in the dim night hours, Moyra worked at her jacket 
while the beloved patient slept. 

November came before Mrs. Mulvaney recovered strength 
to leave her bed. They had fallen a little into debt, and 
Moyra deserted the lace-making for knitting, which was 
quicker and consequently more lucrative. Day after day in 
the wild weather of early winter she tramped barefooted to 
Carribegs and spent long hours in knitting the warm woollen 
coats that fashionable women, well-clothed and well-fed, 
would wear. Coming out into the raw chill of the November 
nights, she drew her own shawl around her, and shiveringly 
fought her way home. No thought of complaint ever occurred 
to her. Her philosophy of life was very simple. Things just 
happened, and one had to take them as they came, and make 
the best of them, giving thanks to God for the bright things, 
and patiently enduring the evil, with a steadfast faith in a 
happier dawn to-morrow. 

Christmas brought to Moyra her first lover, and Micky 
McGinty’s awkward avowal of love supplied fresh stimulus to 
the making of the lace jacket. Again she had secured work 
on the poultry farm, and the few shillings thus earned each 
week meant a great deal to the poverty-stricken Mulvaneys. 
Work as they might, it was impossible for them to do more 
than pay their way; to pull up arrears and re-acquire a little 
spare hoard was entirely out of the question. 

During class-hours Moyra worked hard and fast. Her lace 
was beautifully executed, and the perfect regularity of her 
knitting added to the value of the sports coats she made. 
The end of the season found her with seven pounds to her 
credit, and with this a few of the more pressing debts were 
paid off. 

When Easter came, Moyra continually found Micky and 
her father in close confabulation. The winter fishing had 
been bad and both men had suffered. Micky had conceived 
the idea of selling their shares in the smacks, and investing in 
a small passenger-carrying sailing boat, to ply for hire among 
the Hotel visitors. He explained that instead of being paid 
on the catch they took, they would be paid on the time they 
were out. Mulvaney would be able to manage the boat alone, 
whilst McGinty could be earning in other ways, and the net 
profits could be equally divided. 
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Ultimately the scheme was adopted and was found more 
lucrative than the previous arrangements. Again brighter 
days dawned. Moyra’s flagging zeal revived, and she worked 
regularly in her leisure moments at her bridal jacket. 

By June it was completed, an exquisitely beautiful thing of 
delicate tracery. Sitting together in the mingled glow of 
sunset and firelight, Moyra shyly told Micky of her dream, 
and brought the lovely thing out of its wrappings, putting it 
on for his admiration. 

He went home that night with a new conception of her in 
his mind. Always she had been to him the one woman, but 
now blended with his love, was a protecting tenderness born 
of his recognition of her essential femininity. 

A week later the Most Beautiful Lady came. Her eyes had 
grown colder and harder than ever, and the lovely lips were 
disfigured by a faint but continual sneer. Moyra was shocked. 
Her adored friend had entirely lost that radiant, happy look 
which had characterized her when first Moyra met her. As 
in the previous summer, the Laughing Man, laughing no 
longer, came down at intervals in his big red automobile, and 
walked for hours with his wife upon the sands, and went away 
again. Micky told Moyra what little he had learned. 

It seemed he was always given to drink, and had made a 
scandalous scene at a dinner-party. Then people had begun 
to talk about him, so she had left him. Now she refused to 
give him another chance, and would not believe his promises 
of reformation. 

‘Faith, she should be helping him to start again!” Moyra 
cried. It was in her heart to tell the Most Beautiful Lady so, 
but when at last they met, her old shyness returned, and she 
found no words. Remembrance came to Mrs. Brierly. 

“Well!” she said, “how are you getting on with your 
bridal jacket ? ” 

“It’s finished!” Moyra answered joyously. ‘‘I’ll be wearing 
it at Christmas! ” 

Life seemed very fair to Moyra in these days. The little 
sailing boat was doing well, old debts were again paid off, the 
lines of care on her father’s face were gradually fading, her 
mother was decidedly stronger, and love in full measure was 
hers. Then just when things seemed brightest, Fate dealt 
her heaviest blow. 

It all happened so simply. In hauling the boat up the sands, 
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Terence Mulvaney slipped, and fell with his knee upon a coil 
of rope. He rose again instantly, limping slightly, but paying 
no particular attention to the accident. Next day he was 
unable to walk. He attributed it to stiffness, and rested all 
day, rubbing his leg with simple embrocations. But the stiff- 
ness and the swelling increased; the pain was intense. Micky, 
calling to see him, immediately summoned the doctor. 

For weeks the doctor attended him carefully, then he gave 
up. 

“You'll have to go into hospital—the Mater at Dublin,” he 
said. Mrs. Mulvaney began to cry bitterly. 

‘* How can I be letting ye go, Terry?” she wailed. ‘‘Can’t 
I be coming wid ye?” 

“I wish ye could be coming! But we’ve no money! Don't 
be crying! Shure, I’ll soon be cured, for haven’t they the 
water of Lourdes there? Moyra! Moyra! come, comfort yez 
mother.” 

But Moyra was running fast over the sandhills, a box 
hugged close, and her tear-blinded eyes were fixed upon the 
lighted windows of the big Hotel. Arrived there, she demanded 
to see Mrs. Brierly, and so compelling was the insistence of her 
agitation that the waiter took her message. It was witha 
disgusted air of condescension that he returned to bid her 
follow. 

He led her up the flower-decked staircase, and along corri- 
dors where the sound of one’s footsteps was deadened by 
thick carpets, and flowers and palms stood everywhere. 
Finally he knocked at a door, and opening it announced her, 
and withdrew. 

Moyra found herself in a luxuriously-furnished, flower- 
scented room. Before her stood the Most Beautiful Lady, 
and Moyra plunged at once into the reason for her visit. 

‘‘Mrs. Brierly, will ye buy this jacket?” Swiftly she 
unwrapped it, and held up her dream-jacket before the 
astonished woman. 

** But—why ?” Mrs. Brierly queried, and rapidly the girl 
explained. 

“Let me give or lend you the money, Moyra!” she sug- 
gested. 

“No,” sobbed the girl, ‘‘we could never be afther repaying 
ye, and me parents’ pride wouldn’t take it as a gift !” 

“All the dreams of years to be sold!” Mrs. Brierly 
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whispered. ‘‘Each motif means something to you, does it 
not? What is this?” 

“It’s the rose ye wore the first day I met ye! And here’s 
the seaweed ye found, and a bunch of thrift ye wore and 
lost. This is the late aster me mother held when she fell 
into the sleep that meant life!" One by one, the girl touched 
the traceries of her lace, and explained their meaning, and 
never dreamt how much she was revealing of the part the 
jacket had held in her mental life. When she had finished 
the woman laughed, low, wistfully, with just a trace of 
bitterness. 

** You should have woven a cross, also,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“For sorrow, for pain, for anxiety, and unfulfilled dreams. 
You have known all these. Life is composed of them!” 

“No!” said the girl stoutly. “I have known love! I 
can’t be putting it cleverly, but it seems to me that the glory of 
love is the chance its afther giving to deny ourselves for love. 
Shure, this jacket is the dream av me sowl, and the good 
happenings av me life made visible, but I’m not afther needing 
a piece of lace to kape me in mind av the good times I've been 
knowing. Those are deep in me heart. Faith, but won't 
Love burn stronger if I part with Love’s emblem for the sake 
av those I’m loving? Do you follow me, Most Beautiful 
Lady?” 

“I think so, Moyra!” said Mrs. Brierly. ‘‘I think so. 
But you are very wise! I will buy the jacket, dear!” 

When the girl had gone, Mrs. Brierly sat down to write a 
letter. She wrote to the Laughing Man, and this is what she 
said: 


** Jack dear, 
I have learned a hard lesson! Little Moyra 
Mulvaney has been here, and I have bought her bridal jacket. 
I will tell you all about it when we meet. 

With the jacket she has given me a key to the Secret of 
Life, and it is this: that life to be perfect means only Love, 
and that Love exists on what it does and gives, not on what 
it demands or receives. 

I know I have been unforgiving. Let us start again with 
Moyra’s key to unlock the doors of misunderstanding which 
have kept us from happiness. 
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One thing more. Moyra marries at Christmas. The lace 


jacket shall be our gift to her. 
Come quickly, dear. I am waiting. 


ANNABEL.” 


Back in the little cabin Moyra watched with shining eyes 
her mother’s pitiful delight as she handled the money that 
meant she could be near Terence in his sufferings. As Terry 
reached up to kiss his wife, Micky drew Moyra out of the 
room. 

‘I’ve sold me jacket,” she sobbed. ‘Oh, Micky, Micky, 
I'll have to be married in me ould shawl afther all!” The 
tears choked her voice. 

“Ye'll be married in a robe av white wid a girdle av 
pearls!”” Micky whispered. His words were thick with 
unshed tears, his voice heavy with a reverential tenderness. 

‘Oh, me love! me queen! What if other people only see 
a colleen in an ould shawl. I'll be seeing past the outside av 
ye, down to yez shining sowl, robed in kindness, crowned wid 
love, girdled with unselfishness, and jewelled wid a lifetime 
av kind deeds, while the sacrifices ye’ve made all yez life long 
will shine around ye as a glory! That’s how I'll be seeing 
me bride come to the altar!” 

““Oh, Micky, Micky,” gasped the girl, between laughter and 
tears, and blushing softly, she laid her lips to his. 


LEONORA THORNBER. 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
WHAT IS VALUABLE IN REUNION? 


HERE is much talk about reunion nowadays, but one cannot 
but recognize the sharp contrast between the growing at- 
traction for the idea and the decaying sense of the excellence of 
the reality which alone makes it attractive. The former of these 
characteristics of the age is matter for rejoicing, inasmuch as 
affection for an exalted idea sets the mind to think out and pur- 
sue the path that leads to it, and so founds an expectation that it 
will soon be reached. But correspondingly the latter is matter 
for regret, inasmuch as it checks these expectations as surely as 
did the love of schism which prevailed so extensively a genera- 
tion or two ago. What moves us to make this reflection at the 
present moment is the debate on the subject which took place in 
the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury early last 
month, and illustrated this decay in the sense of the value of 
unity in a way that would be highly amusing if it were not deeply. 
distressing. 
Canon Burroughs started the discussion by moving the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 


That this House, being convinced of the importance, especially at this 
time, of visible unity and united witness among all who acknowledge 
Christ as Lord, urges upon Churchmen as a step towards ultimate reunion 
the duty of seeking and welcoming opportunities of joint witness and joint 
action with those who, while not of the same communion with us, are 
engaged in the service of the Kingdom of God. 


A Resolution thus worded even members of the Catholic 
Church could not find much to object to, at least if the character 
of the joint witness were a little more carefully defined. But 
both Canon Burroughs and the Dean of Bristol, who seconded 
the Resolution, gave reasons for recommending it which caused 
a not unnatural excitement among the proctors, Canon Bur- 
roughs led off by citing some recent words of Lord Halifax, who 
seems to have said that “ wherever we see the Christian life led 
we recognize God's grace."" There is again nothing in this, if 
rightly interpreted, that a Catholic might not have said, nothing 
other than what Catholics have always been saying. But Canon 
Burroughs took Lord Halifax’s words in a sense which his Lord- 
ship is not likely to have meant, and accordingly described them 
“as having revolutionized the outlook.” Then he claimed for 
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his own Resolution that “it pointed to a rapprochement with 
Nonconformity, one indeed, which, interpreted by his own leanings 
and desires, was a good deal more than a mere 7approchement.” 
“The clergy,” he said, ‘might feel the necessity of ecclesiastical 
continuity, but the average layman, whose opinions were being 
given more and more weight, had little of the clerical horror of 
schism. If the official church does not move others will... . United 
open-air services were desirable, but Nonconformists should not 
be wholly excluded from speaking in church, if it were only from 
the chancel step. Why should cathedral naves be empty while 
joint services were held in some public hall? , . . The lay public 
woulci never be convinced that that rested on any Christian prin- 
ciple. . . . The Christian conscience on such matters had moved 
on, as the World Conference of Faith and Order showed.” 
The Dean of Bristol agreed with the proposer. “The Resol- 
ution could offend none but those who had the spirit of exclu- 
siveness. There had been a great meeting for united prayer at 
Bristol, but the High Churchmen kept away from it... . If 
Catholic tradition is in conflict with charity it must give way.” 
Others,- such as Canon Markham, Dr. Robinson, and the Rev. 
H. J. E. Boggis, agreed with the proposer and seconder. The 
Archdeacon of Bristol, the Dean of Canterbury, and one or two 
others, were a little chary of a movement which opened their 
door so wide to Nonconformists. “The deposit,” said the Arch- 
deacon of Bristol, “is given to the Catholic Church to keep un- 
diminished and untarnished, Were those who had borne the heat 
and burden of the day, of revival, and won back the Catholic herit- 
age at such a cost to be alienated by men of this easier genera- 
tion?’ “ Nonconformity,” said the Dean of Canterbury, “is 
based on hostility to the principles and work of the ancient Church 
of this country. Will they give it up? If not, are we to open 
our arms to them and treat them as equally commissioned with 
our own priesthood?” Eventually some member tried to intro- 
duce a limiting clause into the broad and sweeping text of the 
Resolution by substituting in place of the word “ opportunities ” 
the words “ such opportunities as are not in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of Catholic Faith and Order.” This, one would have 
thought, was evasive enough but was considered by others too 
exclusive. ‘What are Catholic Faith and Order,” asked Bishop 
Frodsham, whilst Canon Burroughs objected that “there would 
be twenty different interpretations of the insidious phrase in that 
room.” ‘To weaken the phrase down further without abandoning 
it altogether another amendment was substituted—“ so far as they 
are compatible with Church order,” and this was carried, though 
the difference between it and the one which it replaced does not 
seem to be very appreciable. Still so it was, and the original 
Resolution in this improved form was carried by 54 votes to 3. 
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And thus again was illustrated the preference of the Anglican 
Church for loose thought which assimilates their mode of eccle- 
siastical life to paddling through slush instead of walking surely 
along a firm and straight road. 

These are good people, and far be it from us to attack them 
for the sake of attacking them. But there are those among them 
who are capable of seeing more clearly, if only they can be shown 
the way out of the muddle. It is for their sake we write a note 
like this. To them we would say, ask yourselves why is it that 
the idea of a united Church is so attractive? Our Lord Himself 
has answered the question for them. To His Father He prayed 
“that they all may be one, even as We are One, ¢hat the world 
may know that Thou hast sent Me.” A unity of faith and wor- 
ship prevailing among innumerable multitudes spread through 
all lands and all periods does prove that, for it is a moral miracle, 
which only the abiding indwelling of the Holy Spirit can sustain 
and so explain. But a reunion such as these non-Catholic union- 
ists aspire to, in which a home shall be offered, as the phrase runs, 
to all honest convictions, and yet all shall agree to worship to- 
gether and perhaps even to be organized into one corporate com- 
munion—what is there in that, even if it were attainable, to inspire 
enthusiasm and be a proof that Our Lord was sent by His Father? 
Rather it proves the opposite, for it tends to prove that Christ 
cannot have been the God-man sent into the world by God the 
Father, to teach it and redeem it, since supposing this eccle- 
siastical menagerie to be the body of His genuine followers, He 
was unable to bequeath to them any certainty of what He taught 
about His Personality, work, and institutions. 

S. F.S. 


THE BENEDICTION SERVICE AMONGST ANGLICANS. 

HE Report of the Conference on Benediction held in St. Saviour’s 

Church, Hoxton, in the March of the present year, is one of 
the most remarkable documents ever published within the Church 
of England in all its varied history. The Conference was attended 
by eighty clergymen and by more than a hundred laymen, but the 
movement is known to have the sympathy of considerably greater 
numbers throughout the country. Of the 150 clergy to whom 
formal invitations were sent, only two, we are told, expressed dis- 
agreement with the principles of the Conference, though many 
regretted their inability to be present owing to the distance or the 
hindrance of pressing engagements. Since it is stated that most of 
those who took part in the proceedings belonged to the London 
diocese, it seems not unreasonable to infer that some fifty of Dr. 
Ingram’s clergy are more or less definitely pledged to advocate 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament as a desirable addition to 
the services of the Established Church. As an indication of the 
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rapid march of events, this is the more striking because in the 
Report of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline which was 
issued in 1906 there is only a slight and casual reference to Bene- 
diction, which evidently at that time was not regarded as a serious 
danger. 


No case [the Commissioners then reported] of a service of “ Benediction 
with the Sacrament,” in which the Reserved Sacrament was actually used 
for this purpose, was brought to our attention ; and there is reason to 
think that the disposition which was shewn a few years ago to introduce 
this modern Roman observance into some churches was successfully 
checked by the efforts then made by the Bishops. An account of a service 
at St. Columba’s, Haggerston, was, however, given by a witness, whose 
accuracy as to statement, apart from the inferences he drew, was not denied. 
In this case the Roman form of the Benediction Service was closely 
followed. The service was held in a chapel in which the Sacrament is 
reserved ; but the Tabernacle was not opened, so that there was no 
exposition of the Sacrament. 

The service of Benediction is admittedly of late introduction in the 
Roman Church. There is no trace whatever of its existence before the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Its introduction therefore into any 
church in the Anglican Communion would be simply an imitation of 
Roman usage of later date than the Council of Trent. 


At the present time, however, the uncompromising character of 
the demand for Benediction among the more extreme type of 
Ritualists, is made clear by the terms of the Agenda paper which 
was sent to likely participants before the Conference. The points 
proposed for discussion were the following : 


(1) The Importance of Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. 

(2) The Authority for Benediction. 

(3) The method of resistance to Episcopal attack on priests who give 
Benediction. 

(4) Practical action for beneficed and unbeneficed priests and for the 
laity. 

There can be no question about the genuine piety and the spirit 
of faith manifested by those who took part in the Hoxton Con- 
ference. No Catholic Eucharistic Congress could speak more 
devoutly or more theologically. As the proceedings took place “ in 
the very presence of the Blessed Sacrament’’ (we are not, of 
course, told by whom it had been consecrated) no one of the mem- 
bers was elected to act as chairman. “ One of the secretaries” 
interpreted the feeling of the assembly by saying that the great 
Head of the Church was Himself presiding over their de- 
liberations, 

The immediate occasion for the discussion, it was explained, 
was the order given by the Bishop of Truro to Father Wason, the 
incumbent of the little parish of Cury in Cornwall, to discontinue 
the practice of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, despite the 
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fact that this service had been introduced there more than thirteen 
years before. Father Wason intends to resist the order and is 
prepared to face the consequences which may ensue from his dis- 
obedience. His position is that such an episcopal injunction is 
ultra vires, so long, at any rate, as no canon or spiritual judgment 
of the Diocese of Truro or the Province of Canterbury, can be 
adduced in the Bishop’s favour. The proceedings of the Hoxton 
Conference, so far as we can gather from the Report before us, 
were largely concerned with organizing a plan of campaign to be 
followed by all Anglican clergymen who are of like mind with 
Mr. Wason. The course recommended is to court publicity, 
declining private correspondence or personal interviews, so that 
any Bishop who objects to these Romanizing practices must take 
public action from the first. It is argued that in this way the 
Bishop will be compelled to “ proceed to the attack in the King’s 
Courts’ and that in future there will be no question of any such 
clergyman ‘saving his Bishop further trouble by submitting to 
Rome or resigning his parish.” Still more important is the 
suggestion that 

If by the action of the temporal courts any such priest is deprived of his 
temporalities he pledges himself to remain and carry on his ministrations 
in his parish as its only lawful pastor and to live on the alms of the faithful, 
whether the Bishop attempt to intrude any other priest into the parish or 
not. 

This is certainly a very bold programme, and we have no wish 
to withhold our tribute of respect for the courage and self-sacrifice 
of those clergymen who in their deep appreciation of our Saviour’s 
priceless legacy are prepared at any cost to themselves to carry 
the plan into execution. How much has yet been done to further 
this scheme we are unable to say. It is probably not without 
significance that in recent issues of the Church Times an adver- 
tisement appears announcing ‘‘ Vespers and Benediction” as the 
evening service on Sundays at St. Saviour’s Church, Hoxton, as 
well as “‘ Asperges and High Mass” in the morning. An indignant 
correspondent in a recent issue of the Sunday Times, calls atten- 
tion to this advertisement, remarking: “Surely it is more than 
time that the Bishop of London took drastic steps in these 
matters.” We do not know if other churches have followed suit, 
but probably the service at St. Mary's, Graham Street, which is 
described as “ Evensong, Sermon and Adoration” is not essenti- 
ally different. Naturally the laity have also an important share 
assigned to them in the new plan of campaign. But we had better 
quote the actual words of the Report: 

Under God the laity will be the deciding factor in the struggle. Let them 


attend Benediction wherever it is to be found and as often as possible, even 
at the cost of much inconvenience. If there is no English Church within 
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reach where they can find Benediction, then let them go for it to the nearest 
Roman Church. Bishops and priests complain of dwindling congrega- 
tions on Sunday evenings. The laity can show them that they dwindle 
away because when they ask for bread they are given stones. 


We do not feel quite sure what will be the ultimate results of 
this propaganda. Insubordination is hardly ever a good thing 
in itself, though open revolt is probably a healthier policy than 
that resistance which is furtive and clandestine. On the other 
hand we may confess that in spite of careful study we find it im- 
possible to grasp the canonical grounds upon which the protesting 
party base their defiance of episcopal authority. But while 
the reasoning used in the Report is often involved and obscure, 
the same objection may undoubtedly be raised against the cryptic 
utterances of the Anglican episcopate published not long since in 
the Church Times. We learn that at a meeting held last year 34 
Bishops were present and passed nemine contradicente the following 
resolutions on the practice of Reservation. 


I.—Under the present directions of the Book of Common Prayer we 
cannot admit any claim on the part of the parish priest or any other minister 
of the Church, to reserve the Blessed Sacrament apart from the sanction of 
the Ordinary for any purpose or in any manner. 

[I.—We decline to go beyond the limitations with respect to Reservation 
to which the two Convocations in their Upper Houses have respectively 
agreed and cannot recognize permanent Reservation as covered by the 
terms of either resolution. 

I1I.—If the rubrics on the Reservation of the Sacrament for the Sick 
proposed by the Upper Houses of Convocation of Canterbury and York 
were duly authorized they would lay down what would be permissible in all 
churches, in all circumstances without the special consent of the Ordinary 
or reference to him, save as is expressly provided in those rubrics. 

IV.—If a bishop believe that owing to special conditions it is desirable 
that a parish priest or other minister should be allowed by him to go 
beyond what would if the rubrics became law, be set forth as the permis- 
sible rule or custom in the Church, his action in giving such sanction will 
be individual and exceptional and will be outside what the episcopate has 
assented to. Should a bishop so exercise his administrative responsibility, 
any instruction that he gives either as to the place or manner of such 
Reservation should be in accordance with the principle that the Reserved 
Sacrament is to be used for the Communion of the Sick and for no other 
purpose whatever. 


These restrictions, passed by the Bishops in full conclave in 
July, 1917, but made public only a few weeks ago, represent the 
last word of official Anglicanism on the subject of Reservation, 
We do not envy their Lordships the task of legislation when a 
series of ingeniously-worded conditional clauses has to take the 
place of the categorical imperative we are accustomed to in such 


enactments. 
H...Zs» 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The fifth year of the war opens with some 25 
Germany belligerents, or half the world’s total of Sovereign 
unrepentant. States, arrayed against the Teutonic coalition 
of four, and seven others which have severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany: with two of the Allies de- 
feated, though not by German prowess,—Russia, which is now not 
even a geographical expression, and Rumania, technically a 
neutral, but reduced to vassalage by the Teuton: with Germany 
still undefeated and so far from repentant that it continues to 
proclaim itself the innocent victim of unjust aggression: with the 
lines in the West swaying to and fro in the final death-grip: with 
the fresh enthusiastic legions of America hurrying to give the 
coup de grace to the monster of militarism which has too little faith 
to be morally converted, and knows no logic but the knock-out 
blow. But the issues are in God's hands, not America’s, and no 
one cares any longer to prophesy the course of the coming year’s 
events. A logical French writer, M. Augustin Hamon, who 
has computed that the first 30 months of warfare has produced 
a loss of 18,000,000, either dead or total invalids, argues that the 
available “human material” cannot last over the close of 1918; 
but he has not taken into account the intervention of America’s 
millions, which upsets all such conjectures. Still, it will 
prove easier to withstand and beat back Germany’s forces than 
to bring her to acknowledge the essential evil of her world-policy 
and war-methods. At last a responsible German Minister, the 
late Foreign Secretary, Von Kueh!mann, has acknowledged! that 
Germany no longer hopes to win the war by force of arms,—an 
admission which, though it cost the speaker his pest, may be 
taken to express a prevalent and growing conviction among our 
foes. But, except amongst the Socialist group and in spite of the 
revelations of Lichnowsky, Muehlon, and others, there is no indi- 
cation on the side of our foes of a recognition that the guilt of the 
war lies mainly with them. 


: If there is to be confession and repentance, it 
by Ag must begin with the first and crowning infamy 
of Belgium. of the war, the unprovoked invasion of Belgium, 

a conscious violation of divine and human law, 
made blacker and deeper with each year it continues. Any dis- 
cussion of peace, any complaint about the prolongation of the 
war, any talk of compromise or-negotiation which does not make 
complete reparation for this diabolical outrage a sine gua non 

' In the Reichstag, June 24th. 
VOL. CXXXII. K 
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becomes from the very fact suspect. A year ago in the House of 
Commons Mr. Asquith put this point in words which deserve to be 


recalled— 


I will take [he said] the crucial case of Belgium. .. : I 
want to put a very plain and specific question with regard to 
that. Is Germany prepared not only to evacuate Belgium, 
not only to make full reparation for the colossal mischief and 
damage which have accompanied her devastating occupation 
of the country, and her practical enslavement, so far as she 
can carry it out, of large portions of the population—is she 
prepared not only to do that—this is a very plain question 
which admits of a very simple answer—but to restore to 
Belgium not only the pretence of liberty but complete and 
unfettered and absolute independence? I should like to know 
the German Chancellor’s answer to that question. 


These words were spoken on July 26, 1917. On July 11, 1918, 
the German Chancellor, not Herr Michaelis, but his successor, 
made reply—“ From the beginning of the war there was no inten- 
tion of keeping Belgium in any form whatever. . . . Belgium in 
our hands is a pledge for future negotiations.” This answer 
lacks the first elements of political honesty. The brigand cannot 
be allowed to buy off justice with the proceeds of his theft. 
Justice will not be satisfied without a full and unconditional resti- 
tution of Belgium to its rank amongst Sovereign States. It is due 
to repeated condonations of crimes of this sort on the part of 
European Governments that International law before the war 
had come to lose all its force. Ifa new international order is ever 
to be set up it must be based on the sound moral axiom—‘ No 
one may lawfully profit by personal wrongdoing.” 


} There is little sign of repentance in Count Hert- 
P — of  jing’s declaration about Belgium. There is less 
Original Lie. in his repetition of the old false plea that Ger- 
many “ from the beginning”’ has been waging a 
defensive war and that the invasion of Belgium was a “ necessity 
forced upon us.” Coincident with this portentous falsehood came 
a similar utterance of the Austrian Foreign Minister,’ which shows 
that the two empires are committed to its support—“ Finally, our 
opponents demand our atonement because we dared to defend our- 
selves, and successfully, against their attacks. Our ability to 
defend ourselves is termed militarism, and must therefore be 
destroyed.” 
How presumably sane men can persist in reiterating a lie, which, 
manifest from the start, has been made clearer by revelation after 


' Quoted in The Times, July 17. 
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revelation from their own side, is intelligible only when we reflect 
that here again “necessity knows no law.” To admit that they 
were the aggressors would be to abandon their whole case and to 
lose the war. Such homage can Justice still exact from the 
militarist. Their people have supported them hitherto because 
they were told and believed that we are bent on their destruction. 
They are not allowed to know that responsible Entente statesmen 
have over and over again declared that all we are aiming at is the 
final overthrow of a policy (not a State or States). which has kept 
the world in a ferment for two generations and menaces the 
liberties of all mankind. We are not fighting for the break-up of 
Austria or the overthrow of the Hohenzollerns except and unless 
those events are essential to the gaining of our ends—Justice, 
Peace, Liberty. To quote an able leader in the Westminster 
Gazette—! 

If Germany wants peace, she must make an end of her war- 
lords and war-makers, and come into a civilized European 
system with a joint control of armaments and a joint guarantee 
of the rights of all nations great and small. It is becoming 
more and more evident that apart from this there is no lasting 
solution of any of the European questions now at issue and 
our answer to the Germans must therefore be that our aim is 
the permanent pacification of the world and nothing less. 


There are enough sane people in Germany and Austria to join 
with us in this, if they only knew the truth. 


Their unanimous adhesion to a barefaced and a 
perenne now thoroughly discredited pretence naturally 
of Prussianism. Prevents us from placing any reliance on other 

declarations of the Teutonic spokesmen—such 

as Count Hertling’s saying—‘“ From the very beginning ... every 
Imperialistic tendency, every tendency to world domination has 
been remote from our minds,” and the almost effusive welcome on 
the part of Austria’s Foreign Minister to the four conditions of 
peace laid down by President Wilson, “this genius of mankind,” on 
Independence Day. “ There is hardly any difference,” says Count 
Burian, ‘‘ between the general principles enunciated by the states- 
men of both groups. President Wilson’s four new points of 
July 4th shall not, apart from certain exaggerations, arouse our 
opposition.” It will be useful to set down the four points thus 
adhered to, which have an obvious bearing on the past agreements 
and policies of the Allies themselves, and which demand a change 
of heart and outlook in many besides the Prussians. ‘ These are 
the ends,” says the President, ‘‘ for which the associated peoples 
of the world are fighting and which must be conceded them before 
there can be peace: 


1 July 15. 
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First, the destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere 
that can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb 
the peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, 
at the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

Second, the settlement of every question, whether of terri- 
tory or sovereignty, of economic arrangement or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free acceptance of that 
settlement by the people immediately concerned, and not 
upon the basis of the material interest or advantage of any 
other nation or people which may desire a different settlement 
for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

Third, the consent of all nations to be governed in their 
conduct towards each other by the same principles of honour 
and of respect for the common law of civilized society that 
govern the individual citizens of all modern States, and in 
their relations with one another to the end that all promises 
and covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots or 
conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity 
and a mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation 
of a mutual respect for right. 

Fourth, the establishment of an organization of peace which 
shall make it certain that the combined power of free nations 
will check every invasion of right, and serve to make peace 
and justice the more secure by affording a definite tribunal of 
opinion to which all must submit, and by which every inter- 
national readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed upon 
by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned.” 


That even verbal assent can be given to these far-reaching pro- 
posals by a Teutonic statesman marks another step in that out- 
ward rejection of “ Prussianism ” which began with the answers 
to the Pope’s Peace Note. Unhappily, we have an object-lesson 
in the German treatment of Russia and Rumania which forms a 
cynical comment on the genuineness of that repudiation. In the 
long verbal duel that has now gone on for several years, the 
German leaders have never once made a concrete and definite 
proposal, still less have taken a line of policy, which indicates 
any intention of fitting themselves to enter into a partnership 
with free nations. 


What President Wilson asks from all nations, 

Contradictory in order to make peace real and lasting, is a 
Ideals. willingness on occasion to forgo immediate 
individual advantages for justice’ sake and the 

good of the race at large, a recognition that no nation may law- 
fully hold in unwilling subjection another civilized people, and 
that no nation should henceforth seek individual security merely 
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by reliance on its own strength or on selfish alliances, but on the 
common support of all the rest. This is what he means when he 
endeavours to put the above four conditions into a single sentence 
—‘* What we seek is the reign of law based upon the consent of 
the governed and sustained by the organised opinion of mankind.” 
There is, as we well know, national selfishness and egoism as well 
as personal, and unfortunately the opinion of mankind, whilst 
condemning the latter as unsocial, has hitherto elevated the former 
into the rank of a virtue and sometimes given it the honoured 
name of patriotism. The future peace of the world will depend 
upon the degree in which this narrow national selfishness can be 
suppressed and kept under. 

Consequently the vigorous campaign at present pursued, under 
the leadership, singularly enough, of the Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Hughes,' in favour of boycotting Germany, economically, 
politically, financially and otherwise, after the war, needs to be 
carefully expounded and directed if we are not to be plunged 
again into the miseries of the armed peace. A great many people 
still plan and speak as if they despaired of the issue of the war; 
as if Germany would be left beaten indeed but not repentant, and 
wholly dominated by the single idea of revenge. They imagine, 
in other words, that the war will not be won in any real sense, 
that militarism will survive and that we ourselves will have to 
become more and more militarist in order to check its future 
ravages. Whilst some of our statesmen are talking wisely about 
the paramount necessity of a League of Nations in order to save 
civilization, others are formulating policies which seem to ignore 
that necessity altogether. Naturally the public mind is confused, 
especially when it remembers the explicit declaration® of President 
Wilson, that America considers “ Punitive damages, the dismem- 
berment of empires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive 
economic leagues, inexpedient and in the end worse than futile, no 
proper basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring 
peace.” 


In these circumstances the statement issued by 
True use of . : 
: Lord Robert Cecil on July 19th on economic 
the economic : Rasps : 
weapon. relations after the war is of the utmost import- 
ance. The various Colonial Ministers speak, 
naturally enough, each from his own standpoint, and as they con- 
template, as we have seen, an unchanged, unenlightened, and 
unrepentant Germany, they are riglit in advocating measures 
1 Not without much point, a South African Minister, Mr. Burton, opened a 
speech on July 18th with the words: ‘‘ It may be some relief to you to know 
that I do not feel called on to offer any opinion how the war should be won or 
indeed how your home affairs generally should be managed.” 
2 Reply to the Papal Note, August 30, 1917. 
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which would prevent that nation from becoming strong for mis- 
chief in the future. Only they should make it clear that they do 
not share the hopes of the Home Ministers and the Allies that 
militarism as a world policy will be destroyed, and prevented by a 
League of Free Nations from reviving. All these projects of 
“ keeping the Germans out of the Pacific,” barring them from the 
world’s resources of raw materials, denying them various commer- 
cial rights and facilities, etc., are beside the mark if the Allies are 
going really to win, for their victory will mean the final disappear- 
ance of the menace which would make these precautions neces- 
sary. On the other hand their failure to conquer would mean 
practically that all the Allies’ energies and resources will have to 
be devoted to preparing for the next great war. Commerce is not 
likely to thrive in such an atmosphere and with such a handicap. 
The two hundred million pounds which taxation had to find 
before the war will have swollen at least to six, and who shall 
say to what figure our pre-war expenditure on armaments—some 
seventy million pounds—will inevitably grow? ‘“ The price of 
war has gone up,” some one has said, and it is not likely that the 
toilers and the fighters will be ready any longer to foot the bill- 
Therefore we welcome Lord Robert Cecil’s clear declaration that 
after the war “if Germany abandons her old ways, and her rest- 
less and aggressive policy, if she ceases to use economic policy as 
a preparation for future war, we shall not be slow to recognize 
the change,” whilst “a complete change of mind and purpose in 
her Government are the necessary preliminaries to her admission 
to participation in our economic partnership.” In this direction 
lies sanity and peace, not in a consecration of the powers of the 
State to the service of Mammon as well as of Mars. The ostra- 
cizing of Germany is not an aggressive policy: it is strictly 
defensive and will last no longer than the need itself lasts. 


How complete the reversal of mind on Ger- 

The State , . : , ‘ 
as Servant of ™@ny’s part must be is seen in the consideration 
Mammen. of what that State, organized for commercial 
exploitation, has been able to accomplish. After 
four years’ effort we have not yet got clear of her grasp upon our 
commercial life. Trade-militarism, the devotion of every means, 
right or wrong, honest or dishonest, to the advance of economic 
interests, the support of the trader in all his enterprizes by the 
whole power of the State, the metamorphosis of the State itself 
into a gigantic capitalist Trust—this was the pre-war policy and 
practice .of that materialist community which abused the hospi- 
tality of every land that admitted its members, and further fouled 
the not too clean methods of commerce by the treacherous ways 
of war. Not until the German unlearns this brand of “ Kultur” 
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will he be admitted into the confederacy of civilized peoples. 
His prospective ostracism is a penal enactment, thoroughly justified 
and not lightly to be rescinded, but it is for the German himself 
to fix its term. In that possibility lies the hope of the world’s 
peace: the more keenly it is felt as a threat and a penalty, the 
more powerful will be inducement to have it removed. “If,” 
said President Wilson to Congress on December 4th last, “the 
German people should still, after the war is over, continue to be 
obliged to live under ambitious and intriguing masters interested 
to disturb the peace of the world,” then, that is their own choice 
and they must abide the consequences; they cannot expect to 
share in the benefits resulting from ‘the removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of 
trade among all the nations consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance.” 

In that sense and to that extent, those who are urging a con- 
sistent and far-seeing economic policy, a control of raw materials 
for the benefit of all the nations dedicated to peace, and a 
suppression of centres of intrigue and aggression, may reasonably 
expect support. But, if they go beyond that and make, as 
Germany has done, the nation a super-Trader, devoting its credit 
and capital and resources to commercial enterprise, they will only 
justify our enemy’s methods, and the last state of the world, which 
we hoped might have been purified by its trials, will be very much 
worse than the former. For the State as capitalist-employer will 
be above criticism and above resistance, and its subjects will be 
slaves. Let us not turn means into ends and disguise selfishness 
under the garb of patriotism. In a debate in the House of 
Commons on July r9th, an ominous phrase, as injurious to our 
Allies as to our enemies, and wholly alien to the notion of a 
League of Nations, was dropped by Sir Edward Carson, no warm 
believer in that ideal, who advocated “the British Empire for the 
British people.” Unless we can rise above that level, farewell to 
all hopes of peace and harmony; we shall no longer be able to 
reproach the Prussians. 


a LHe MonTH was in no ways backward in con- 
Church Times demning the brutal anti-clerical excesses of the 
slanders against enter : 
Portuguese Clergy. Portuguese Revolution in October, 1910. With 
all the more pleasure therefore do we record 
the culmination of Portugal’s return to political wisdom and 
Christian orthodoxy in its renewal of official diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. This event was foreshadowed by the election 
of Senhor Sidonio Paes on May roth to the post of President, 
which was a natural consequence of the bloodless revolution of 
last December. Then it was that “The Liberator,” as Senhor 
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Paes is fitly called, for he has freed both Church and State from 
degrading tyranny, rallied the better elements of the nation, and 
with the suffrages of the whole people, established a truly demo- 
¢ratic régime. It is strange that this should have been the 
moment chosen by a well-known writer in the Church Times (June 
28th) for a wanton and scandalous attack on the reputation of 
the Portuguese clergy, an attack all the more wicked because. 
conveyed incidentally by innuendo. A correspondent in 7/e 
Tablet (July 20th) has called “ Viator” severely yet justly to 
task, giving his own personal testimony to the virtues of the per- 
secuted Portuguese Church and quoting a letter received from 
that writer in extenuation of his calumnious charge. 

His excuses only make his original fault the blacker, for all he 
can say in support of his quite unqualified accusation of gross 
immorality is that it was drawn from what a French Lazarist told 
him he had noticed some thirty years ago, confirmed by his own 
“poor impression” of the clergy during a recent visit. Nor is 
it to any purpose that “ Viator” urges that not he but his puppet, 
Fr. Burke, makes the charge. For its truth at the present moment 
is necessary to illustrate his argument that a convert to Rome is 
justified in “ going back” by, amongst other things, the scandals 
she is supposed to tolerate, and there is nothing in his article to 
show that he is referring to a time before the Concordat of 
1886, when the Church was in a grievous condition of bondage to 
the State. Characteristically, ‘* Viator” himself, writing to 7e 
Tablet in defence of his main position, implies, or seems to wish 
to be taken to imply—he is an adept in verbal camouflage—that 
he himself is not altogether in sympathy with the reasons, the 
superlatively foolish reasons on which 7e 7ab/et had amusingly 
descanted, which his lapsed “ convert,"’ who never was a Cath- 
olic, puts forward to justify his lapse. One wonders, then, what 
was his object in writing at all. Characteristically, again, he 
uses his 7ad/e/ letter to utter another calumny, this time against 
the French clergy, those masters of theological exactness and per- 
fect courtesy, one of whom he represents as stating that he thought 
the married Anglican clergy were living in concubinage! If 
“Viator” wants ever to become ‘ Comprehensor” he must give 
up speaking evil of his neighbour. 


At a recent meeting between Canadian and 

The Government British journalists much cold water was thrown 

Press and Ireland. upon the notion of a Government Cable- 

Agency. And the notion, we trust, was thereby 

drowned. The working of “ Dora” during the war has given the 

Press a useful insight into what Government control means, and 

the lesson will not be lost. The Government Press, the papers 
1 See The Press, the Church and Portugal (C.T.S. 1d.), pp. 13—17- 
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that is, which in the main support the Government, cannot be 
trusted to tell the truth; often, like other papers, they are not 
allowed, often the truth would embarrass some policy they them- 
selves advocate. Consequently the public is left in ignorance 
of much that it should know if it is to judge aright. The Press, 
instead of promoting understanding and harmony, does exactly 
the reverse: it spreads misunderstanding, it fosters dissension. 
Take the case of Ireland. If ever there was need of a settle- 
ment of that question there is now, but there can be no settlement 
until the parties realize each other's point of view. Yet how few 
papers here venture or have the honesty to give the Irish point of 
view. What does 7'he 7imes, for instance, publish about Ireland, 
except carefully selected items of news calculated to misdirect 
and inflame still further English public opinion! True patriotism 
and an honest desire for union would suggest that the Irish 
leaders should be invited to put their case before the British 
public, that it should be discussed on its merits, that a whole 
nation should not be condemned unheard. Yet occasion is taken 
of the treasonable practices of a few to lay the entire country 
under a press-interdict. Were it not for the Mlanchester Guard- 
ian, and one or two other papers, we should be in entire ignorance 
of how Ireland is being governed, of what progress is being made 
with recruiting, of what prospects there are of agreement. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, and other Irish leaders, write and speak, but 
no echo of their words reaches us here; an important statement 
of the Nationalist case is sent to President Wilson, which would 
show what America is asked to believe, but we are not allowed to 
see it. We are not told in any fulness how the Irish imbroglio 
affects America although that knowledge so intimately concerns 
the fortunes of the war. Lord Curzon attacks some Irish priests 
on the score of treasonable and immoral utterances in the pulpit, 
which they unanimously and vigorously repudiate. The attack 
is printed, the replies left out. The Orange leader on the 12th 
tells his Belfast flock that the question put to the Irish hierarchy 
was—‘Is it right that a man should be made to defend his 
country? "—an outrageous misstatement, which of course is re- 
ported without any correction. 

Consequently, whatever our antecedent views of the Irish ques- 
tion are, it is clear that we cannot prudently shape them anew by 
the information obtainable from a Press which fails in this case 
to fulfil its primary duty of telling the whole truth. 


Mr. Belloc will assure us? that the Press in 

The Anti-Catholic general never undertakes to tell the truth. It is 

Press. primarily a commercial venture and therefore 

whenever the truth is not marketable the truth 

will not be told. That, so to speak, is in the nature of the case. 
* See that thoughtful and illuminating essay, The Free Press (1918). 
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But he further shows that, as things are, the views of the Press 
must be substantially in accord with those 1) of its large ad- 
vertisers and 2) of its proprietors. So any given fact has to suffer 
a triple handicap on its way to publicity. This were bad enough 
if the harm were only negative, the mutilation of truth. But 
when the Press is used in any of the above interests to spread 
falsehood, then its power for evil is multiplied. We Catholics are 
familiar with the results, for the Church is always confronting Press 
attacks; in other words, “the gates of hell” find the newspaper 
a very convenient weapon. And not only is the world aroused 
against the Church by this means, but Catholics are set against 
Catholics. Nothing, as experience shows, is so potent a source of 
discord as race animosity. The enemies of Catholicism are never 
happier than when they have set members of the faith at variance 
by exploiting this spirit. Dissensions between French and British 
Catholics in Canada, and between Irish and English in these 
islands is constantly fomented by the enemy in the Press. The 
moral is that Catholics above all should strive for mutual under- 
standing, should support and extend their own Press, and should 
encourage honest papers, in the number of which Mr. Belloc, with 
all his experience, can recommend only two, “as the fullest 
examples of the Free Press in London which we have,” The New 
Witness and The New Age. We presume he refers only to secular 
periodicals. 


wn 
As Head of the as Church, the Pope is 


In Defence naturally the most exposed to the Press attacks 


of 


the Pope. of her enemies and, after enduring in dignified 


_ silence for many years an organized campaign 
of misrepresentation in every country, the Holy Father has at 
last been moved to protest in a letter which he addressed to the 
Bishops of Lombardy (June 12th). It may be useful for Catholics, 
who suffer in the sufferings of their Father, to record some of the 
most useful and most accessible of the many defences of his atti- 
tude which have been published from time to time. 


Benoit XV et la Conflit Européen, by Abbé Arnaud d’Agnel. 2 vols. 
(Lethielleux : 7.00fr.). 1916. 

Pope Benedict XV. and the War, by Anthony Brennan, O.S.F.C. (King 
and Son: Is. net). 1917. 

No Small Stir: what the Pope really said about the Great War, by 
“ Diplomaticus.” 2nd edit. (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 6d. net). 1917. 

The Pope on War and Peace: A Calendar of Papal Documents (Sept. 8, 
1914—Aug. 1, 1917), (C.T.S.: 6d. net). 

The Pope and the War, by Cardinal Bourne (C.T.S. : 1d.). 

The Neutrality of the Holy See,by Bishop of Northampton (C.T.S.: 1d.) 

“ John Bull” and the Pope (Universe Office : 1s. per 20). 
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The Pope's Peace Note, 60th thousand) C.S.G. Law of Nations Series, 
Replies to the Pope's Appeal } 1d. each. 
The Pope and the War, by the Archbishop of Toronto: Blake, 24d. 
Fatti e non Parole: a record of Papal activities during the war (C/v/td 
Cattolica Office : Rome). 


Besides these, the reader may be referred to articles in the 
Catholic periodical press, including our own pages. 


THE EDITOR. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


ree, The [F. Girerd in Revue du Clergé Francais, July 1 and 15, 
1918]. 

Egalitarism : in what sense men are equal [A. Eymieu in Zéudes, July 5, 
1918, p. 5]. 
_ Thomas Aquinas, St. How far his teaching is obligatory [Jean Rivitre 
in Revue du Clergé Francais, July 1, 1918, p. 57). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Comprehensive Church, Mr. Lacey's [ 7Zad/e/, July 13, 1918, p. 32]. 

gg War-Orphans [J. H. Fisher, S.J., in America, June 29, 1918, 
Pp. 203 

Papal Attitude during the War. Historical Precedents [Mgr. Duchesne 
in Revue du Clergé Francais, July 15, 1918, p. 153]. 

Publicity Bureau, How to work a Catholic [M. Williams in America, June 
15, 22, and 29, 1918, pp. 229, 253, 281]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


a Trade Union undesirable [F. Cuthbert in 7Zad/e/, June 29, 1918, 
P. O14 

Catholicism at Oxford [Tad/e/, June 29, 1918, p. 814]. 

France and the Vatican: the question of diplomatic relations [Y. de la 
Briére in Etudes, July 5, 1918, p. 99]. 

Hymnal, The Ideal Catholic [G. O'Neill, S.J., in Zrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, July, 1918, p. 24]. 

Labour and Capital after the War [Cardinal Bourne in A merica, June 29, 
1918, p. 277]. 

Masses, Trusts for [Archbishop Walsh in /7ish Ecclesiastical Record, 
July, 1918, p. 1]. 

Portugal again Christian in Government [7ad/e/, July 13, 1918, pp. 34, 
43]. 
Zionism [Canon William Barry in Dudlin Review, July Quarter, 1918]. 














REVIEWS 


1—CREATIVE LIFE! 

IE CREATRICE as a title for his book has evidently been 
borrowed by Dom Hébrard from M. Bergson, although there 
is a difference between the sense which he attaches to it and that 
which M. Bergson attaches to his term évolution créatrice. What Dom 
Hébrard means is indicated by a passage in his preface, where he 
observes that “the religion of the greater number of the faithfui 
does not radiate, does not diffuse life, is not creative, because it 
lacks intellectual sap.” His book then is intended to show how we 
may attain to a knowledge and sense of religion which will endow 
it with that radiating quality, and it is in this sense also that he 
chooses for his sub-title Esquisse d’une philosophie religieuse de la vie 
intévieuve et de laction, a sub-title which further indicates the 
affinities between his method and that of M. Blondel’s Action. 
Further explaining himself in his first chapter, Dom Hébrard says, 
“ To-day it is the facts that we take as the sole guides of our 
action, it is in our experience that we seek a solid foundation, and 
if any light can be cast on the human problem it is from thence 
exclusively that we must seek it... The sole philosophy that 
can hope in these days to be accepted must be a philosophy of ex- 
perience.” The author puts this as a demand which contemporary 
philosophers are sure to make. He does not say precisely how far 
he admits that this method of experience is imperative, though 
readers will gather from his book that his inclination is all in that 
direction. But at all events he accepts it as a fact and undertakes 
to conform himself to its requirements. “ We consent,” he says, 
“‘ very willingly to place ourselves at the standpoint of our con- 
temporaries in regard to this problem of life. It is for experience 

to give us the solution which will be both sound and true.” 
Proceeding on these lines he starts from the questionings which 
come instinctively from human lips at each stage of advancing 
life. As life unfolds man does not fail to ask himself why is this? 
The infant asks it of the successive objects he comes across; the 
growing man asks it of the phenomena of nature and of such 
incidents as pain and death when they present themselves; when 
he enters into social life he asks it in regard to the various social 
relations which press their problems upon him; and in the 
course of his normal development (for it is only normal develop- 
ment whose answers can be trusted by simple people) he learns 
' La Vie Créatrice. 1* partie, L'Enquéte humaine. Par Dom Hébrard. 


Paris : Beauchesne. Pp, xxxix. 595. Price, 7.50 fr.; majoration temporaire 
20 percent. 1918. 
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very much of the law of the life which is his. Pursuing this 
course the author invites his readers to examine their sensations, 
their intuitions, and their reasonings on the one side, and on the 
other the response of things external as expressed in the nature 
of language, the various species of love that appeal to him in their 
ascending scale, and then the response of science and art, which 
are dwelt on at great length. But these, though they contribute to 
a man’s development, leave it incomplete, and so cause him to ask 
anxiously if it is not possible to carry further his experience of the 
law of his life, and discover a solution that will bring him the 
complete satisfaction he craves for. It is thus that the religious 
problem opens out before him and he comes to realize the need 
of Another, namely of God, with whom his own Ego can enter 
into due relations which will fulfil the whole of its destiny. 

This is in outline the course the author’s elucidation of his 
subject follows, but we should add that he lays great stress on 
the necessity of applying a psychological interpretation to the 
experience which a man gathers in the course of his life, if this 
experience is to become creative in him. Only this will enable 
him to survey the history of his experience “not as a dead weight, 
as a mechanism unravelling itself in time and space under the 
impulse of an immovable logic in which liberty has no part, but 
as a vital current, a living criterion supplied by his knowledge of 
his own interior,’’ and of the sure conclusions furnished by the 
disciplines of thought and action. Our readers may think that 
this is not a very clear account of the author’s theory, but the 
blame must be ascribed to the defects of his style of exposition, 
which is rhetorical not scientific, and quite hopelessly diffuse and 
verbose. And after all the question cannot but force itself on 
one’s mind, is there any real cogency in the method thus employed? 
At most it succeeds in showing at unnecessary length that man 
feels the need of God for the complete unfolding of his powers and 
cravings. But what then? If there is a God such as Christians 
believe in, then it follows that these needs of a nature He has 
brought into existence will be suitably supplied. But is there 
such a God? The method used gives no proof of that, norcan such 
proof be obtained save by the old metaphysical arguments for 
which the so-called experiential method undertakes to be a substi- 
tute, the arguments from the effects to their sufficient causes. 


2—MOTHERS AND CHILDREN IN IRELAND' 


HERE is a wide-spread agitation at present in favour of 

_ public provision of “ maternity benefits” in the shape not 

only of money-grants to child-bearing mothers but also of ante- 

! Report on the Physical U — of Mothers and Children. Volume IV. 

Ireland. Edited by FE. Coey Bigger, M.D. The Carnegie U. K. Trust, 
Dunfermline. 1917. 
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and post-natal care, healthy, nourishment and surroundings, etc. 
In so far as this is regarded as something transitional, pending 
that better distribution of the country’s wealth which will secure 
the restoration of family, life to the workers, and is dictated, not 
by love of the State which is a barren abstraction, but by love of 
mankind, it is praiseworthy and should be supported. But as 
Dr. Saleeby pointed out in a remarkable lecture delivered on 
June 17th and called “The Factors of Infant Mortality,” a 
healthy environment is only a secondary need; the main thing is 
maternal care, mothers who keep free of infectious disease and 
who nourish their own children, He illustrated his point in a 
manner that admits of no dispute. In Bradford, one of the most 
prosperous of English towns, and one which pays particular at- 
tention to its mothers and children, the infant mortality last year 
was 132 per thousand, the general death rate being 14.6 and the 
birth rate 13.2. In Connaught, where the poverty is dire, and 
the other foes of infancy—ignorance of hygiene, absence of medi- 
cal resources and scientific nursing, poor food and housing—ex- 
tremely prevalent, infant mortality is only 50, whilst the corrected 
birth rate is actually, 45. Healthy children swarm in poverty- 
stricken Connaught, whilst wealthy Bradford's babies are few and 
sickly, Why? ‘The Connaught babies have healthy mothers, 
with an extreme minimum of syphilis, mothers who stay at home 
and feed them as no science can feed them, and the babies 
live.” 

These facts must be borne in mind when reading the Report 
on the Physical Weljare of Mothers and Children in /reland, 
which is the fourth volume of that most valuable series of socio- 
logical studies, promoted and financed by the munificence of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and destined, one may hope, 
to rouse the community, however late, to a sense of the shocking 
disorders in its midst and its pressing obligation to remove them. 
The Irish study is under the capable editorship of Dr. Coey 
Bigger, Medical Commissioner of the Local Government Board, 
who has been assisted in regard to the conditions in Dublin, Bel- 
fast and Cork by several distinguished lady-doctors. “The whole 
effect of the book is to emphasize Dr. Saleeby’s description of 
the terrible material handicap to which the majority of Irish 
children are exposed owing to the prevalence of destitution and 
all its usual concomitants. 

There is poverty enough in England and Scotland, but it is 
not so wide-spread, so general, as in Ireland where, owing to his- 
torical causes, industries are few and agriculture backward. All 
the economic evils which have flourished in these islands for a 
century and more have fastened with peculiar intensity on a 
land whose most enterprizing children have for generations been 
forced to seek their livelihood in exile. Given the knowledge 
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and the care which are now within reach of the poorest in this 
country, the infant mortality, at least in the country districts of 
Ireland might become practically nil. In the cities where, espec- 
ially in Dublin and Cork, the housing of the poor is a disgrace to 
any civilized community, more drastic remedies are necessary. 
It is owing to the high sense of maternal duty, or rather the un- 
checked workings of maternal love, throughout the country gen- 
erally, that Ireland’s population, which 75 years ago was about 
half that of England, has not dwindled still more terribly. 

This volume, unlike those concerned with England and Scot- 
land, is not illustrated, but is otherwise equipped on the same 
thorough scale with statistical tables of every sort, with a careful 
setting forth of existing defects and wise suggestions of 
remedies. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE famous treatise De la Connaissance de Dieu (Téqui: 2 vols. : 

8.00 fr.) the masterpiece of Pére A. Gratry of the French Oratory, is 
old indeed—for the first edition appeared seventy years ago—but by no 
means obsolete, no more than is its subject. It now appears substantially 
the same in a ninth edition and by those who can read a lengthy, very 
logical and complete dissertation, it will meet with its old welcome. Its 
theme is “ God known by Reason ” and it is positive in its treatment, show- 
ing how all great Christian thinkers have envisaged and illuminated the 
subject. Its re-appearance suits the times when many are realizing to what 
depths of corruption and destruction forgetfulness of God may lead man- 
kind. 

SOCIOLOGICAL, 

They are thinking of Reconstruction in France also and as is fitting the 
devoted pastors of a Church which has a remedy for every remediable 
social ill, are taking the lead in laying down its lines. Mer. Tissier, Bishop 
of Chilons, whose stimulating books we have so often introduced to our 
readers, has indicated in his latest—Les Taches idéales: Religieuses, 
Educatrices, Patriotiques (Téqui : 3.50 fr.) the work that awaits his Christian 
countrymen, and the means by which it can best be accomplished. We 
too have to rechristianize our society and need to do so by attention to our 
children, so that a true patriotism is evolved which regards Heaven as well 
as earth, justice as well as national interest. In Mgr. Tissier’s vigorous 
and lucid discourses we shall find much inspiration. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Italian born in Paris and equally cognizant of the literature of France 
and Italy, has written a penetrating study of the famous author of // 
Santo, Fogazzaro (Beauchesne: 4.20 fr.), considering him separately as 
a man and as an artist. He shows the philosophic errors which lay at the 
root of his Modernism, his misapprehension of the nature of the Church, 
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his manifold inconsistency, and the difficulty which he had, when “The 
Saint” was condemned, to readjust his views in harmony with Catholic 
doctrine. But he finds him sincere throughout, in spite of his philoso- 
phical farti pris, and that he loved the Church, and he died in the end a 
convinced believer. 

There is no better form of the Apostolate of the Press than that which is 
described in a booklet entitled Bexhill Catholic Free Lending Library: its 
use and abuse (4d.). That this little Sussex watering-place, geographically 
so remote, should have become the “centre” of an almost world-wide 
enterprize, is a testimony at once to the demand for good literature and to 
the skill, patience, and industry which the librarian has devoted to supply- 
ing it. Just two years ago borrowing by post was begun, (the Library has 
existed locally since February, 1912); in the first month 134 volumes 
were sent out; during the first quarter of this year the daily average was 
nearly 40 volumes! The librarian has in view the further extension of the 
work: his pamphlet gives full information about ways and means, and a 
selection of appreciations which shows the real value of the enterprize. 
(Address : The Library, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex.) 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Despite the paper-famine two monthly magazines have lately been 
established, with the laudable object of strengthening the ties between this 
country and Italy. One is called The Anglo-Italian Review and is edited 
by Mr. Edward Hutton (Constable and Co.: 1s. 3d. monthly); the other, 
The Italian-British Review, is edited at Milan and is bi-lingual. Messrs. 
Constable are the London agents (2s. monthly). 

The Catholic Truth Society has reissued at 3d. each two of its larger 
pamphlets, Thoughts for Freethinkers, by Canon William Barry, and 
Personal Immortality, by Dr. Richard Downey. The former has in view 
those who think that man is his own master and that service of God is 
slavery : the Canon shows that true liberty is to be found only in obedience. 
Dr. Downey’s little psychological essay, which we lately commended on 
its first appearance, has already reached its sixth thousand. 

The recent output of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland consists 
largely of stories, edifying of course yet brightly told, for it is possible to 
combine the two qualities. They are Fireside Talks, by Rev. J. J. Lyons, 
1.C., The Call of Christ, by Ethna K. O’Byrne, Mrs. Lomer’s Lady-Help, 
by G. V. Christmas, Her Recompense and Jacky’s Triumph by Clare Leahy. 
The Evil of Drunkenuess, discourses by Father Tom Burke, Q.P., and 
Father Robert Kane, S.J., and My Favourite (a eulogy of the Way of the 
Cross) by T. Woodhall, have an obvious moral purpose. 

The June issues of The Catholic Mind (Vols. XVI., Nos. 11 and 12, 
5 cents each) comprise a discussion of Labour Problems and the Church, 
by Bishop J. P. Carroll; Our Country and our President, a warm appre- 
ciation of Mr. Wilson’s war—and peace—utterances ; Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
on the Superstition of Divorce, and a fine discourse on Patriotism, Our 
Country's Call, by Father Mulry, S.J. 

A vivid illustration of how that call has been answered in America is 
afforded by the Service Number of The Dial, the organ of St. Mary’s 
College,-Kansas, which has given, as far as can be ascertained, nearly 4co 
of her sons to the war, one of whom, Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimons, was the first 
U.S.A. officer to give his life for the cause in France. 


[ ‘‘ Books Received” unavoidably held over.] 








